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Preface 


The  title  of  this  thesis  was  not  chosen  with  the 
thought  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  women  were  not  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  laboring  force  in  Illinois  or 
in  any  other  state.      A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  the 
work  of  pioneer  women  and  their  contributions  to  the  in- 
dustrial processes  necessary  to  group  life.     This  study, 
though  incidentally  a  study  of  this  traditional  work  of 
women,  is  primarily  an  attempt  to  understand  their  entrance 
into  occupations  in  which  men  once  had  a  monopoly. 

The  writer's  interest  in  these  working  women  i3  so 
much  more  than  an  interest  in  the  important  place  they 
now  occupy  in  the  census  reports  that  3he  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  adhere  to  a  rigidly  scientific  presentation  of 
statistics.      The  subject  is  too  complex  to  admit  of  a 
single  mode  of  treatment;  if  one  attempts  to  pull  out  any 
one  thread  in  the  problem,  he  lifts  the  whole  economic  and 
social  fabric. 


Chapter  I 

The  Occupations  of  Women  before  1870. 
Women  in  Industry. 

The  development  of  manufactures  was  slower  in 
Illinois  than  in  the  surrounding  states.     Chicago  was  much 
more  of  a  frontier  village  in  1830  than  was  St.  Louis.1 
In  1339,  when  meat-packing  was  a  specialized  industry  in 
Cincinnati,^  Chicago  boasted  only  four  white  families  beside 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Dearborn.*        To  supply  the  needs  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  fort,  these  families  started  the  first 
industry  of  Chicago  —  slaughtering.      In  1833  the  first 
meat-packing  establishment  was  opened.  .       The  industry  grew 
rapidly.      By  1850  some  tierce-packed  beef  was  being  exported 
to  England;5  in  1860  Illinois  was  one  of  the  three  states 
that  led  in  meat-packing.^      As  outgrowths  of  this  industry, 
the  manufacture  of  leather  goods,  boot3  and  shoes,  harness 
and  saddles,  soap  and  candles,  was  begun.      In  these  impor- 
tant early  industries  women  had  no  part.     There  were  only 
twelve  women  in  a  total  of  1434  workers  in  meat-packing  and 
allied  industries  in  1850,  ten  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry 
and  two  in  the  manufacture  of  harness  and  saddles.? 

1.  Riley,  "Development  of  Chicago  as  Manufacturing 
Center",  p.  34. 

3.  Clark,   "History  of  Manufactures  in  the  U.  S.",  p.  483. 

3.  Riley,  op.cit.  ,p.  34. 

4.  Ibid.,  p..  38. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  59. 

6.  Clark,  op.cit.,  p.  484. 

7.  U,  S.  Senate  Doc,  35th  Congress,  Ho.  39,  pp.  5-139. 


The  period  from  1330  to  1350  is  called  "the  mill 
period"  in  the  states  of  the  Ohio  valley,  because  of  the 
great  relative  importance  of  flour,  grist,  and  saw  mills. * 
In  the  later  part  of  this  period  other  industries  grew  up 
around  the  home  and  the  village  blacksmith  shop  which  were 
to  become  the  greet  industries  of  the  state:  the  manufac- 
ture of  wood  products,  liquors,  iron,  glass,  clothing,  and 
agricultural  implements.^      Until  the  Civil  VTar,  however, 
these  industries  were  important  only  because  they  were  be- 
ginnings of  later  leading  industries.      In  1S50  there 

were  only  11,556  people  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over  en- 
cut 

gaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  state,  of  a  total  of  843,034 

•7. 

of  that  age.      And  of  fhia  small  number,  only  4S0  were 
women.    These  women  were  found  in  only  16  of  the  119  manu- 
factures of  the  state:  448  were  in  the  textile  industries 
as  clothiers  and  tailors,  glovemaker3,  hat  and  cap  makers, 
milliners  and  carders  of  wool;  40  were  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  lead,  paper,  brooms,  liquors,  boots 
and  shoes,  flour,  saddles  and  harness;  there  was  one 
blacksmith  and  one  confectioner.4 

Domestic  manufacture  continued  to  be  important  un- 
til 1850,  though  the  per  capita  production  declinedsteadily 
from  -*3.0S  in  1840  to  r.54  in  1830.      This  decrease  is  due, 

1.  Lippincott,   "History  of  ■•lanufacturea  in  Ohio  Valley, 
p .  129 . 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

3.  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Vol.  I,  pp.  7ff. 

4.  U.  S.  Senate  Doc,  35th  Congress,  No.  39,  pp.  5-133. 


however,  net  so  much  to  the  opening  of  factories  a3  to  the 
development  of  the  means  of  transportation."*"      In  183S 
there  were  no  cotton  spiniles  in  the  whole  3tate.2  From 
this  time  until  1860  there  was  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  on  an  extensive  3de  of  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  the  states  of  the  Ohio  valley. 
Its  growth,  however,  was  very  moderate,  actually  declining 
from  1850  to  1830,  especially  in  Illinois,  "because  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  skilled  labor  and  because  of  the 
much  higher  profits  in  other  industries. ^ 

The  manufacture  of  clcth  has  always  been  a  compara- 
tively immobile  industry,  concentrated  largely  in  the  East, 
and  there  was  very  little  of  its  manufacture  in  factories 
of  the  middle  West  before  the  Civil  Tar.      A  coarse  cloth 
called  linsey-woolsey  was  manufactured  in  the  homes  and 
made  into  clothes  by  the  housewives.      Though  one  company 
in  Chicago  manufactured  cUcthing  for  wholesale  trade  as 
early  as  1850,  this  industry  did  not  become  a  leading  indus- 
try of  the  3tate  until  fifteen  year 3  afterward.  However, 
there  were  35  houses  for  custom  tailoring  in  Chicago  in 
1847; 4  and  in  1850  there  were  600  clothiers  and  tailors  in 
the  state,  349  of  whom  were  women. * 

The  food  industries  of  the  3taJe,  aside  from  meat- 

1.  Lippincott,  op.cit.,  p.  153. 

3.  Clark,  op.cit.,  Map  opp .  p.  553. 

3.  Lippincott,  op.cit.,  pp.  133-185. 
Clark ,  op  .  ci  t . ,  p .  558 . 

4.  Riley,  op.cit.,  p.  55. 

5.  U.  3.  Senate  Doc,  35th  Congre33,  No.  39,  p.  35. 
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packing,  were  nearly  all  household  industries  before  the 
Civil  T^ar.      Women  were  found  in  only  one  food  industry 
outside  of  the  home  in  1830,  according  to  the  statistics 
for  manufactures  of  that  year;  there  were  10  women  in  a 
total  of  331  employed  in  bread-making.        Butter  and  cheese 
were  made  at  home;  canning  and  preserving  were  family  oc- 
cupations,   Down  to  18S0  "the  salt  tub,  the  smokehouse,  the 
trying-kettle,  the  a3h-leach,  and  the  candle-mold  continued 
necessary  features  of  every  well-conducted  farm."^      In  the 
main,  then,  it  i3  correct  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the  manu- 
facturing of  food  and  textiles  is  concerned,  the  family  was, 
until  1830,  the  chief  manufacturing  unit. 

A3  is  well  known,  the  Civil  :"ar  brought  many  changes. 
The  decade  from  1850  to  1870  furnishes  material  for  a  large 
study  on  the  substitution  of  women  for  men  in  many  indus- 
tries.     The  7/ithdrawal  of  thousands  of  men  from  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  state  and  the  contemporary  supply  of 
dependent  women  much  greater  than  the  demand  for  them  in 
their  accustomed  work,  resulted  in  the  gaining  of  a  perma- 
nent foothold  for  //omen  in  many  of  the  rapidly  growing  in- 
dustries of  the  state.      17e  must  necessarily  confine  the 
study  of  this  decade  to  a  comparison  of  the  position  of  wo- 
men in  1830  with  that  of  1870.      The  following  chapter  be- 
gins with  the  first  occupation  statistics  for  women  in 
1870.      A  brief  statement  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures 

1.  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Vol.  I,  Table 

BB. 

3.  Clark,  op.cit.,  p.  440. 


and  occupation  statistics  for  both  sexes  in  1830  will  serve 
a3  a  basis  of  comparison  for  the  next  period. 

In  1360  women  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over  were 
represented  in  only  29  manufacturing  industries  in  Illinois, 
or  17.4  percent  of  all  manufacturing  industries.  There 
were  only  479  women  in  these  industries,  found  in  largest 
numbers  in  millinery  and  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  cloth- 
ing, paper  and  woolen  goods.     In  1870  women  were  represented 
in  93  manufacturing  industries,  or  31.7  percent  of  the  total 
number.      They  outnumbered  men  in  18  industries;  ten  of 
these  were  textile  industries;  six  others  were  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  boxes,  fireworks,  furs,  tallow,  writing  ink, 
maps;  the  other  two  were  fruit  canning  and  hair  work.  In 
addition  to  these  "woman's  industries"  in  which  they  first 
became  important,  they  had  gained  a  foothold  in  bookbinding, 
printing,  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  and 
watches.^ 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  proportion  of  the 
workers  in  the  occupations  in  1860  were  women.  Statistics 
were  secured  for  all  persons  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over 
without  distinction  of  sex.      Some  of  the  occupations,  how- 
ever,   are  so  largely  women's  occupations  that  some  notion 
of  their  work  other  than  in  factories  may  be  gained.  There 
were  536  boarding-house  keepers,  904  housekeepers,  1017 
laundresses,  168  nurses,  1999  seamstresses,  740  milliners, 

1.  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Vol.  I, 

Table  BB. 
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and  35,646  domestic  servants.     It  is  certain  that  the  very 
large  proportion  of  women  were  at  work  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  homes;  for  51.6  percent  of  all  persons  employed  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  33.6  percent  in  domestic  and  personal 
service;  10.8  percent  were  employed  in  skilled  trades  in 
which  probably  a  very  few  women  were  found;  6.5  percent 
were  in  trade  and  transportation,  4.5  percent  were  in  manu- 
facturing, and  4.0  percent  were  in  the  professions.^-  Chap- 
ter two  will  3how  how  these  £;roportions  changed  from  1870 
to  1910  as  conditions  again  became  normal  and  new  opportuni- 
ties came  to  the  women  of  the  state. 

Women  in  the  Professions 

A  study  of  the  professions  into  which  women  had  en- 
tered before  1870  is  a  study  of  teaching.     Just  a  word 
needs  to  be  said,  however,  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  as 
there  were  24  women  in  this  profession  in  1870.      These  wo- 
men probably  all  received  their  education  in  the  East  as 
there  seem  to  have  been  no  women  graduates  from  medical 
schools  in  Illinois  until  1871.     In  1853  Emily  Blackwell 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  Rush  Medical  College  but 
was  denied  entrance  to  the  school  because  of  the  censure 
of  the  Illinois  Medical  Society.      A  few  years  later  eastern 
women  physicians  began  to  practice  in  Illinois  and  opened 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  in  Chicago  in  the.  fall  of  1870. 2 

1.  Eighth  Census,   "Population",  pp.  656-680. 
3.  Hyde,   "Early  Medical  Chicago",  p.  47. 


The  events  of  school  life  are  so  very  commonplace 
that  they  have  never  furnished  material  for  many  writers 
of  history.     It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  accounts  avail- 
able and  discover  the  reasons  for  the  prejudice  .against 
women  teachers  before  the  Civil  War,  other  than  the  usual 
prejudice  against  any  change  in  the  status  of  women.  The 
rough,  pioneer  life  of  the  early  settlers  had  no  place  for 
well-built  schools  used  only  for  educational  purposes.  A 
rude  building,  put  together  in  two  or  three  days  without 
the  inconvenience  of  a  tax  of  a  single  penny,  or  a  smoke- 
house without  any  windows,  a  corn-crib,  an  abandoned  house, 
any  kind  of  a  rude  shelter  sufficed  for  the  simple  demands 
of  the  people.      An  instance  has  been  found  of  a  sheriff 
who  rented  a  part  of  the  courthouse  in  1833  to  a  school 
teacher  for  fifty  cents  a  month.-1-        One  farmer  cleaned  up 
his  stable,  installed  a  boy  of  twelve  as  teacher,  and  ad- 
vertised among  his  friends  for  patients  in  this  "education- 
al emergency  hospital." 

A  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  in  these  impro- 
vised schools  before  1S30  were  utterly  unfit.    Legal  re- 
quirements were  scaled  down  to  the  lowest  possible  level 
in  order  to  get  any  kind  of  teacher.    Books  were  so  scarce 
that  an  acquaintance  with  Webster's  blue  spelling  bock  and 
an  elementary  arithmetic  was  practically  the  only  literary 
requirement.      The  one  contract  that  every  teacher  must 

1.  Cook,   "Educational  History  of  Illinois,"  p.  50. 


make  debarred  most  women,  no  matter   vhat  their  other  quali- 
fications: this  was  the  promise  "to  keep  good  order."1  To 
fulfill  this  contract  it' was  sometimes  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  flog  the  whole  school  and  triumph  over  parents 
when  they  took  a  hand  in  affairs.    The  teacher  who  won  was 
a  hero;  the  man  who  failed  lost  his  job. 

Consequently,  the  first  opportunity  came  to  women  in 
the  founding  of  private  schools.     Surveyors,  very  necessary 
to  the  pioneers,  came  from  the  East  and  opened  schools  dur- 
ing the  winter  months;  doctors  and  clergymen  opened  schools 
in  the  front  rooms  of  their  houses;  other  "immigrants" 
farmed  in  the  summer  and  taught  in  the  winter.  Finally, 
women,  who  had  attended  school  in  the  Fast  and  disliked  to 
see  their  daughters  growing  up  without  any  education,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  men  and  conducted  private  schools 
in  their  parlors,  charging  a  small  fee.  In  1833  some  of 

these  women  organized  the  Jacksonville  Ladies'  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Females.  During  the  next  fifty  years 
they  assisted  1300  young  women  to  go  back  East  and  qualify 
for  teaching  in  the  Illinois  schools. 

In  184?  Thompson  Campbell,  Secretary  of  State,  made 
his  first  report  as  ex-officio  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction.     There  were  then  15S2  public  and  private  schools 
in  5?  counties  of  the  state,  taught  by  1535  teachers,  484 

1.  Cook,  cp.cit.,  p.  63. 

2.  Cook,  op.cit.,  p.  66. 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  543-544. 


of  whom  were  women.        The  first  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  reported  in  1851  that  there  were  3323  3ohools 
in  the  state;  3082  were  taught  by  men;  1333  were  taught  by- 
women;  SO  were  taught  by  men  and  women  at  the  same  time; 
1145  were  taught  by  men  and  women  at  different  times. 
The  best  women  teachers  were  then  in  Chicago,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  women  to  the  men  teachers  was  highest  there. 
All  schools  in  the  state  having  more  than  one  teacher  were 
still  in  charge  of  men. 

For  the  first  time  a  change  in  the  school  system 
was  urged  in  this  report.     The  superintendent's  general 
conclusion  was  that  the  teachers  were  unqualified,  many 
better  fitted  to  be  pupils,  many  too  immoral  to  be  examples 
for  the  young.     Ee  made  this  interesting  comment  in  his 
report:   "Experience  shows  that  females  may  be  employed  to 
great  advantage  in  our  common  schools,  especially  as  teach- 
ers of  the  youthful  class.      The  delusion  that  they  are 
unfit  is  passing  away."^ 

The  next  step  of  importance  to  this  3tudy  was  the 
passage  of  the  Free  School  Act  of  1855,  after  which  private 
gave  way  to  public  schools.     Then  came  agitation  for  a 
State  Ilormal  School  and  for  raising  teaching  to  a  real  ero- 
fession.    George  Bunsen,  an  immigrant  from  Prussia  and 
former  pupil  of  the  great  Pestalozzi,  said  in  his  commis- 

1.  Cook,  op.cit.,  p.  108. 

2.  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  1351, 
p.  78. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  14. 


3ioner's  report  to  St.  Clair  county  in  1356:   "We  need 
teaohers  by  profession  in  our  schools,  but  not  farmers,  not 
mechanics,  not  students  of  medicine  or  law,  nor  clerks  with- 
out a  situation,  nor  ladies  that  have  no  other  aim  but  to 
gain  a  set-up,  all  of  whom,  in  most  cases,  are  the  teachers 
of  our  youth  presently,  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them 
but  for  the  purpose  of  swallowing  the  two-mill  tax  paid  by 
the  people  for  far  different  purposes. His  command  of 
the  English  language  is  good  enough  to  show  plainly  that 
men  as  veil  as  women  used  teaching  for  a  stepping-stone  to 
some  other  life  work. 

The  latter  part  of  the  fifties  marks  the  height  of 
men's  dominance  of  the  teaching  profession  in  Illinois.  It 
was  the  period  of  the  founding  of  seminaries  for  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  a  period  when  the  prejudice  against  their 
higher  education  Was  being  dispelled  throughout  the  country. 
In  1857  there  were  6331  men  and  4886  women  teaching  in  the 
sta^e;  in  1858     there  were  7503  men  and  5878  women; ^  in  1860 
there  were  8233  men  and  6485  women.3      In  his  report  for 
1860  the  superintendent  said,  after  pointing  out  the  large 
proportion  of  men  in  the  profession:  "Thi3  condition  will 
change.    Bugles  will  call  the  young  men  of  the  country  to 
the  tented  field  and  the  women  will  take  their  places  in  the 
school . " 

As  is  well  known,  that  i3  .'/hat  actually  happened. 
1 .  Cook ,  op  .  ci  t . ,  pp .  80-81 . 

3.  Second  Report  of  Superintendent,  1857-1858,  p.  8. 
3.  Third  Report  of  Superintendent,  1859-1860,  p.  6. 


As  early  as  1861  the  number  cf  male  teachers  had  fallen  130, 
•;;hile  by  1868  there  were  fewer  than  in  1859,  despite  the 
increase  in  population.        In  1853,  there  were  6776  men  and 
9267  women  teaching  in  the  state;  in  1834,  the  number  of 
men  fell  to  6533,  the  number  of  women  roae  to  9539.  In 
1865,  the  number  of  male  teachers  fell  to  6172,  the  number 
of  female  teachers  rose  to  10,843;  in  1866,  the  number  of 
men  rose  to  5835,  the  number  of  women  fell  to  10, 454.  ^ 
r"hile  men  came  back  to  the  school  in  large  numbers  after  the 
war,  they  found  that  their  absence  had  dissipated  a  foolish 
prejudice  by  compelling  women  to  take  their  place  in  the 
teaching  profession,  a  place  destined  to  grow  in  importance 
until,  in  1910,  over  eighty  percent  of  the  Illinois  teaching 
force  were  women, 

1.  Cook,  op.cit.,  p.  130. 

2.  Fifth  Report  of  Superintendent,  1663^1364,  p.  8. 

3.  Sixth  Report  of  Superintendent,  1855-1856,  p.  21. 


Chapter  II 

The  Period  of  Occupation  Statistics.  (1870-1910). 

We  have  3een  that  women  were  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant before  the  Civil  War  in  all  occupations  in  Illinois, 
except  those  in  which  they  had  had  a  traditional  monopoly. 
The  decade  from  1830  to  1870  marked  the  beginning  of  their 
entrance  into  occupations  formerly  considered  distinctive- 
ly masculine.      For  this  reason  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
first  reliable  occupation  statistics  were  not  obtained  un- 
til 1870.    However,  the  effects  of  the  Civil  Tar  were  felt 
most  strongly  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies.  At 
that  time  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  and  the 
panic  of  1873  combined  with  the  scarcity  of  men  to  dispos- 
ses  women  of  their  specialties  and  force  them  into  men's 
occupations  and  new  occupations  open  to  both  sexes.  Con- 
sequently the  important  beginnings  of  many  occupations  do 
not  date  back  farther  than  1870. 

The  greatest  handicap  to  the  3tudy  of  this  period 
i3  the  lack  of  any  logical  relation  between  the  occupation 
statistics  of  succeeding  decades.      Each  census  is  more  or 
less  a  law  unto  itself  :  the  instructions  to  the  enumera- 
tors were  at  variance]  they  had  no  way  of  knowing  about 


the  methods  of  their  predece33ora  and  made  no  attempts  to 
make  the  returns  comparable;  the  classifications  of  the 
returns  were  made  from  different  viewpoints  with  no  hint 
to  the  reader  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  change,  nor  sug- 
gestions to  him  for  making  a  classification  of  hi a  own 
that  might  approximate  the  official  returns.      In  one  re- 
spect only  are  the  reports  absolutely  comparable  :  the 
returns  were  made  for  all  persons  ten  years  of  age  and 
over.      In  1850  returns  had  been  made  for  all  free  males 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  over,  and  in  1850  for  "all  per- 
sons" without  distinction  of  sex.      Differing  classifica- 
tions of  these  returns,  however,  have  resulted  in  a  li3t 
of  occupations  ranging  in  number  from  318  in  1890  to  338 
in  1870. 1 

While  the  classification  adopted  for  this  3tudy 
resembles  each  census  in  many  respects  but  follows  no  one 
grouping  absolutely,  it  mu3t  be  understood  that  nothing 
approaching  absolute  accuracy  is  pretended.    At  best  a 
statistical  3tudy  of  the  period  from  1870  to  1910  can  re- 
veal only  tendencies  in  the  movement  of  women  from  the 
home  into  the  wage-earning  world  and  from  one  occupation 
to  another. 

Th-2  classification  adopted,  following  most  closely 
the  cen3U3  of  1890 ,  contains  five  groups  :  agriculture  and 
extractive  industries;  professional  service;  domestic  and 

1.  Twelfth  Census,   "Occupations",  p.  xxxi'i . 

2.  Eleventh  Census,   "Occupations",  pp.  34-33. 


personal  service;  trade  and  transportation;  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries.      It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
classification  of  the  census  of  1910,  based  more  especially 
upon  the  kind  of  work  done  or  the  character  of  the  service 
rendered,  is  vastly  superior  to  the  one  adopted,  which  is 
largely  industrial  in  form,  following  general  and  indefi- 
nite returns.     The  truth  is,  the  census  of  1910  is  so  vast- 
ly superior  that  it  is  impossible  to  analyze  the  general 
groups  of  the  early  statistics  into  the  definite,  minute 
divisions  of  the  last  census.      It  is  manifestly  easier  to 
combine  the  occupations  within  a  particular  industry  than 
to  attempt  the  division  of  the  industry  into  occupation 
groups . 

In  order  that  the  chosen  classification  may  be  under 

3tood,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  each  census.  Both 

1  2 
the  census  of  1870    and  the  census  of  1380Jhave  but  four 

main  groups:  agriculture;  professional  and  personal  service 
trade  and  transportation;  manufactures,  mechanical  and  min- 
ing industries.      Fishermen,  quarrymen,  oil  '.veil  operatives 
and  miners  have,  consequently,  been  transferred  from  the 
last  group  to  the  first,  clerks  and  bookkeepers  from  the 
last  group  to  trade  and  transportation.      It  was  necessary 
also  to  divide  the  group,  professional  and  personal  service 

1.  Ninth  Census,   "Population  and  Social  Statistics," 

pp.  686-695. 

2.  Tenth  Census,  Vol.  I,  pp.  792-799. 


into  professional  service,  and  domestic  and  personal  ser- 
vice; as  census  officials  later  decided  that  it  was  absurd 
to  group  hairdressers  and  lawyers,  saloonkeepers  and  phy- 
sicians into  one  heterogeneous  class.      The  only  transfer 
necessary  in  the  census  of  1900-3-  was  that  of  the  extractive 
industries  from  the  last  group  to  the  first. 

As  has  been  said,  combination  rather  than  division 
has  been  necessary  in  the  census  of  1910. 2      To  the  classi- 
fication of  previous  years  had  been  added  extraction  of 
minerals,  public  service,  and  clerical  occupations;  while 
trade  and  transportation  had  been  divided  into  its  compo- 
nent parts.      Accordingly,  persons  engaged  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  minerals  have  been  added  to  those  in  agriculture, 
forestry  and  animal  husbandry;  trade,  transportation  and 
clerical  occupations  have  been  grouped  together;  public  ser 
vice  has  been  divided  into  professional  service,  and  domes- 
tic and  personal  service,  according  as  the  occupations  were 
listed  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  groups  in  1890. 
Several  transfers  of  occupations  within  the  classes  were 
necessary  also.      Electrical,  mechanical  and  stationary  en- 
gineers have  been  transferred  from  manufacturing  and  mechan 
ical  industries  to  the  professional  service,  while  the  re- 
verse is  true  of  photographers;  trained  nurses  have  neces- 

1.  Twelfth  Census,   "Occupations",  pp.  134-133. 

2.  Thirteenth  Census,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  96-109. 


sarily  been  removed  from  the  professional  service,  for  all 
other  reports  group  them  with  the  domestic  and  personal 
service  A 

Before  taking  up  the  occupations  in  detail,  it  is 
well  to  know  just  how  important  is  this  entrance  of  women* 
into  all  of  the  occupations  in  Illinois.     In  1870,  only 
7.3  percent  of  all  women  ten  years  of  age  and  over  were 
gainfully  employed;  in  1880,  3.7  percent;  in  1830,  14.3 
percent;  in  1300,  16.3  percent;  and  in  1910,  30  percent.3 
Part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  growing  complexity  of 
the  working  world,  with  narrowing  leisure  for  all  people, 
men  as  well  as  women.      Even  the  percentage  of  men  gainful- 
ly employed  increased  from  71.7  percent  in  1870  to  80.0 
percent  in  1910. 4      The  comparatively  greater  increase  of 
the  importance  of  women  in  the  occupations  may  be  shown  in 
this  way  :  while  the  total  number  of  women  in  the  state  in- 
creased 26.0  percent  from  1870  to  1880,  28.3  percent  from 
1880  to  1890,  38.8  percent  from  1890  to  1900,  19.6  percent 
from  1300  to  1910,  the  corresponding  increases  in  the  number 
of  women  gainfully  employed  were  67.6  percent,  88.7  percent, 
47  percent,  and  46.4  percent.^       As  yet,  then,  there  is  no 

1.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  further  references  to 

any  census  will  be  made  to  the  pages  cited  above. 

2.  All  references  to  "women",   "men",   "female  population" 
or  "male  population"  are  made  only  to  those  ten 
years  of  age  and  over. 

3.  Table  I. 

4.  Table  II. 

5.  Table  III. 
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tendency  for  the  number  of  women  at  work  to  increase  only 
proportionately  to  the  increase  in  the  female  population  of 
the  state. 

In  comparison  with  some  other  states,  the  proportion 
of  women  gainfully  employed  has  never  been  very  high  in 
Illinois;  indeed,  there  has  always  been  a  tendency  for  the 
proportion  to  be  kept  low  in  all  g^ain  growing  states. 
Every  census,  with  the  exception  of  1890,  reports  the  per- 
centage of  women  employed  to  be  lowest  in  the  mountain 
states,  but  very  little  higher  in  the  west  north  central 
states;  while  the  east  north  central  states,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  rank  next.    New  England 
and  the  south  Atlantic  states  stand  highest  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  female  population  employed,  the  former  because 
of  the  large  numbsr  of  women  engaged  in  manufacturing,  the 
latter  because  of  the  large  number  at  work  in  the  cotton 
fields.      The  middle  Atlantic,  east  south  central,  west 
south  central  and  Pacific  states  all  report  a  larger  percen- 
tage of  working  women  than  the  granger  states.^- 

Even  though  this  be  true,  the  east  north  central 
states  are  of  special  interest  in  a  study  of  this  sort  be- 
cause there  is  no  preponderance  of  any  one  occupation  group. 
In  the  south  a  large  proportion,  79  percent  in  Mississippi, 

1.  Thirteenth  Census,  Vol.  IV,  p.  37. 


are  enraged  in  agriculture;  in  the  mountain  states  the 
largest  proportions  are  in  the  professional  and  domestic 
and  personal  service,  not  "because  women  there  are  better 
educated  and  have  more  opportunities  than  those  in  Illi- 
nois, but  because  there  are  comparatively  few  women  in 
those  states  and  they  must  keep  house  and  teach  school. 
In  the  granger  states  the  occupations  are  more  diversified 
and  the  five  classes  of  occupations  more  evenly  balanced 
than  in  any  other  group  of  states.^      And  of  these  granger 
states,  none  is  more  suited  to  this  study  than  Illinois; 
for  the  presence  of  Chicago,  the  large  percentage  of  for- 
eign born,  and  the  large  urban  population^  make  the  neces- 
sities and  opportunities  of  the  working  woman  greater  and 
her  work  more  varied  and  interesting. 

The  growing  diversification  of  woman1 3  work  is 
3tartlingly  shown  in  the  census  of  1210.      There  were  only 
32  out  of  a  total  of  439  minutely  subdivided  occupations 
in  which  women  were  not  represented.    No  women  were  em- 
ployed as  ditchers,  mine  operatives,  firemen,  gunsmiths, 
molders,  roofers,  stonecutters,  sailors,  brakemen,  locomo- 
tive engineers,  constables,  policemen,  coachmen,  all  occu- 
pations for  which  women  never  will  be  adapted.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  women  drovers,  blacksmiths,  masons, 

1.  Thirteenth  Cen3U3,  Vol.  IV,  p.  49. 
3.  Ibid,  p.  33. 


building  contractors,  paper  hangers,  chaffeurs,  telephone 
linemen,  bootblacks,  carpenters,  cemetery  keepers  and  many- 
other  queer  women  workers  in  Illinois.      Their  ©umber  is 
so  small,  however,  that  these  occupations  have  no  signifi- 
cance but  to  show  that  almost  no  occupation  is  nowadays 
closed  to  women,  if  they  choose,  for  any  reason,  to  brave 
prejudice  and  disapproval  and  force  an  entrance. 

Having  shown  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  women 
of  Illinois  are  entering  the  occupations,  we  must  now 
answer  several  questions  concerning  their  distribution  in 
the  different  groups.      Into  7hat  kind  of  occupations  are 
women  entering?      Are  there  tendencies  for  them  to  change 
from  group  to  group?      Are  they  displacing  men?      Where  are 
they  to  be  found  in  greatest  numbers,  in  the  occupations  in 
which  they  have  traditionally  been  employed,  in  those  in 
which  men  once  had  a  monopoly,  or  in  new  occupations  open  to 
both  sexes,  many  of  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  women? 
Answers  to  these  questions  ought  to  prove  or  disprove  general 
statements  often  made  concerning  the  departure  of  women  from 
the  home  to  the  office  and  factory,  and  the  effects  of  that 
departure  upon  their  homes  and  upon  those  with  whom  they 
work . 
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Agriculture  and  the  Extractive  Industries 

It  is  necessary  to  dismiss  the  study  of  women  in 
agriculture  and  the  extractive  industries  with  a  few  words. 
Obviously,  it  would  have  bean  easier  to  leave  the  women  em- 
ployed in  the  extractive  industries  grouped  with  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries  as  was  done  in  all  but  one 
of  the  census  reports.     There  are  two  reasons  for  their 
transfer  to  the  agriculture  group.     In  the  first  place,  an 
act  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  Illinois  in  1839  provided  - 
that  "no  woman  or  girl  of  any  age  shall  be  permitted  to  do 
any  manual  labor  in  or  about  any  mine.""*-      Thus,  all  possi- 
bility for  the  significance  of  this  industry  for  women 
workers  was  early  removed;  though  the  probability  of  its  be- 
coming significant  was  always  slight.    On  the  other  hand, 
mining  has  always  attracted  large  numbers  of  men  of  the 
state.    There  were  22,195  miners  in  Illinois  in  1S90,  38,184 
in  1900,  and  67,708  in  1910.      These  numbers  added  to  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  a  very 
significant  group  for  women,  would  give  the  men  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  workers  and  invalidate  any  conclusions  reached, 

Furthermore,  the  instructions  to  enumerators  have 
varied  so  widely  for  agriculture,  and  the  returns  have  been 
so  carelessly  made  that  the  reports  are  not  at  all  comparable. 

1.  "Coal  mining  laws  of  Illinois  in  force  July  1,  1913", 
p.  29. 


For  example,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  mamber  of 
women  in  agriculture  should  increase  from  3,584  in  1830  to 
13,931  in  1830,  an  increase  of  400  percent,  then  decrease 
nearly  6  percent  the  next  decade;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  men  decreased  from  448,803  in  1880  to 
443,387  in  1890,  a  decrease  of  one  percent,  and  then  in- 
creased 103  percent  in  the  next  ten  years.    Mistakes  are 
easily  made  in  the  enumeration  of  women  who  vvork  on  farms 
because  of  the  intimate  connection  between  their  work  out- 
side the  house  and  inside  it;  so  that  while  in  some  cases 
only  those  who  worked  for  hire  were  returned  as  farmers  or 
farm  laborers,  in  late  reports  any  woman  who  worked  out  of 
door 3  on  the  farm  was  counted  a  farm  laborer.^      Also,  no 
nice  distinction  has  been  made  between  "laborers"  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  many  being  reported  "agricultural 
laborers"  because  they  lived  in  a  farming  section  of  the 
state,  when  they  would  have  been  listed  in  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service  had  the  enumerators  been  sufficiently  explicit. 

No  doubt  the  returns  for  men  are  more  trustworthy . 
These  show  a  steady  absolute  increase,  with  the  exception 
noted  above  due  to  faulty  enumeration,  in  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  agriculture,  not  proportionate,  however,  to  the 
increase  in  the  male  population.    On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  a  3teady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  men  in  agri- 
culture and  the  extractive  industries  to  all  men  employed 

1.  Thirteenth  Census,  Vol.  IV,  p.  87, 


in  the  state.     In  1870,  nearly  57  percent  of  all  men  gain- 
fully employed  were  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  ex- 
tractive industries;  in  1830,  50  percent;  in  1890,  39  per- 
cent; in  1900,  33  percent;  and  in  1910,  only  37  percent.1 
Agriculture  is  no  longer  the  leading  industry  in  Illinois 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  men  employed.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  movement  of  women  from 
the  country  to  the  city  should  follow  closely  that  of  the 
men.     However,  even  if  the  increase  of  the  proportion  of 
all  women  //ho  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  shown  in  Table  I, 
were  not  due  to  changes  in  the  method  of  enumeration,  the 
returns  for  1900  and  1910  show  that  agriculture  is  of  les- 
sening importance  every  year,  that  this  i3  not  the  group 
that  is  claiming  the  large  numbers  of  women  who  each  year 
enter  the  occupations. 

Professional  Service 

A  study  of  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  profes- 
sions in  Illinois  results  in  some  interesting  and,  in  a 
3ense,  disappointing  conclusions.    YThile  there  ha3  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  absolute  number  of  women  in  the  pro- 
fessional service  since  1870,  al30  an  increase  more  than 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  female  population,  the 
increase  ha3  not  always  been  proportionate  to  the  increase 

1.  Table  II. 


of  women  in  all  occupations.      From  1870  to  18S0  the  female 
population  increased  36  percent,  the  number  in  all  occupa- 
tions increased  68  percent,  the  number  in  the  professions 
increased  95  percent;  from  1880  to  1890  the  corresponding  in- 
creases were  28,  89  and  75  percent;  from  1890  to  1900  the 
corresponding  increases  were  39,  47,  and  48  percent;  from 
1900  to  1910  the  corresponding  increases  were  20,  46,  and 
40  percent. •L 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  men  in  the  profes- 
sions has,  in  every  decade,  increased  much  more  than  pro- 
portionately both  to  the  increase  in  the  male  population  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  gainfully  employed.  More- 
over, the  percentage  of  increase  has  been  greater  in  each 
succeeding  decade,  the  percentage  increase  for  the  last  de- 
cade being  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  increase  of  men 
in  all  of  the  occupations.  The  proportions  of  men  and 

women  in  the  service  are  also  significant:  in  1870,  women 
constituted  24  percent  of  all  those  in  the  professions;  in 
1880,  31  percent;  in  1890,  35  percent;  in  1900,  34  percent; 
while  in  1910,  the  proportion  returned  to  the  level  of 
1880,  to  31  percent.3 

Table  I  shows  how  little  change  there  has  been  in 
the  percentage  of  all  women  who  are  professional  women, 

1.  Table  III. 

2.  Table  IV. 

3.  Table  V. 
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even  though  there  has  been  an  absolute  increase  each  decade. 
In  1870,  10  percent  of  all  women  employed  were  in  the  pro- 
fessional service;  in  1830,  13  percent;  in  1890,  1900  and 
1910,  11  percent,  the  proportion  varying  les3  than  one  per- 
cent the  la3t  two  decades.    Obviously,  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  women  in  the  professional  service  lies,  not  in 
a  study  of  the  whole  group,  which  changes  little  in  relative 
importance,  but  of  the  several  professions  within  the  group. 

Teaching,  assuming  that  teaching  was  a  profession 
in  the  early  days,  was  the  only  profession  of  any  great  im- 
portance open  to  women  in  1870.      Out  of  6,447  in  the  pro- 
fessional service  in  that  year,  5,730  were  teachers,  and 
589  others  were  musicians,  artists  and  teachers  of  music 
and  art.         There  were  no  architects  or  designers,  and  no 
lawyers;^  there  were  only  two  clergymen,  one  dentist,  four 
journalists  and  twenty- four  physicians  and  surgeons. 


1.  Appendix,  Table  3. 

3.  During  the  next  decade  Mrs.  Myra  Colby  Bradwell  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  being  the  first  woman  to  apply  for 
admittance  in  the  United  States.      She  studied  law  under 
the  tutelage  of  her  husband,  Judge  Bradwell  of  Chicago, 
pa33ed  her  examinations  very  creditably,  but  was  denied 
admittance  because  3he  was  a  married  woman.     She  sued  out 
a  writ  of  error  against  the  state  of  Illinois  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,    '.'lien  an  adverse  de- 
cision wa3  handed  down  in  1871,  she  decided  never  to  apply 
again.      She  was  very  much  surprised  a  few  years  later  to 
receive  a  certificate  of  admission  from  the  very  court 
which  ha,d  first  refused  her.    Mrs.  Bradwell  was  also  the 
first  woman  to  become  a  member  of  the  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation, being  for  years  the  editor  of  the  first  legal 
paper  in  the  west,  operating  under  a  special  charter  from 
the  Illinois  legislature. 

-  "National  Cyclopoedia  of  American  Biography," 
Vol.   II,  p.  137. 


Each  succeeding  cen3ua  shows  the  entrance  of  women 
into  3ome  new  professions;  though  the  three  groups,  teachers 
artiste    and  teachers  of  art,  musicians  and  teachers  of  music 
still  form  a  large  percentage  of  all  within  the  service. 
In  1870,  they  constituted  98  percent;  in  1830,  SS  percent] 
in  1890,  93  percent;  in  1900,  38  percent;  and  in  1910,  84 
peroent.         These  groups  have  not  been  of  3uch  importance 
in  numbers  of  men:  in  1870,  20  percent  of  all  professional 
men  belonged  to  these  three  classes;  in  1830,  43  percent; 
in  1890,  48  percent;  in  1900,  31  percent;  and  in  1910,  15 
percent.    Higher  standards  for  teachers  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  the  education  of  women  are  making  teaching  a 
real  profession  instead  of  a  temporary  occupation  on  the 
way  to  marriage.    Nevertheless,  these  figures  shew  a  decline 
in  relative  importance  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of 
numbers  to  both  men  and  women.     In  order  to  discover  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  an  appreciable  displacement  of  men  by 
women,  we  must  find  out  into  what  professions  women  are  go- 
ing, since  the  percentage  in  the  three  most  important  groups 
has  declined,  and  whether  or  not  men  seem  to  be  losing  out 
in  those  professions. 

In  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  the  number  of  women 
dentists,  clergymen,  journalists,  government  officials, 
physicians  and  surgeons  increased  at  least  five  hundred  per- 
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cent.        This  does  not  signify  much,  however,  as  the  abso- 
lute number  in  these  five  professions,  out  of  a  total  in  the 
service  of  12,570  in  1880,  was  only  344,  an  absolute  in- 
crease over  1870  of  only  330. 2      The  significant  thing  i3 
that  in  the  next  decade  the  number  of  dentists  increased 
467  percent,  increased  344  percent  during  the  next  decade, 
and  then  decreased  31  percent  from  1300  to  1910.  Likewise, 
the  number  of  clergymen  increased  1075  percent  from  1880  to 
1890,  107  percent  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  then  de- 
creased 65  percent  from  1300  to  1310.      Journalism  is  such 
an  ill-defined  profession,  not  even  listed  separately  in  the 
census  of  1810,  that  the  percentage  increase  from  year  to 
year  means  very  little. 

""omen  in  government  positions  have  steadily  increased 
in  number  at  a  constantly  diminishing  rate  :  124  percent 
from  1830  to  1830,  57  percent  from  1390  to  1300,  and  13  per- 
cent from  1900  to  1310.      The  same  is  true  of  women  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  :  the  number  increased  150  percent  from 
1880  to  1330,  112  percent  from  1330  to  1900,  and  9  percent 
from  1300  to  1910.      There  i3  little    doubt,  judging  from 
the  numbers  of  women  now  commonly  seen  in  Illinois  medical 
3chool3,  that  tMs  profession  will  continue  to  attract  more 
v/omen  every  year . 

There  were  80  "vomen  employed  as  actresses  and  pro- 
fessional show  women  in  1870,  this  group  ranking  third  among 

1.  Table  VI. 

2.  Appendix  Table  3. 
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the  professions  in  that  year.      The  number  has  steadily  in- 
creased every  decade,  doubling  from  1900  to  1910.  Acting 
can  scarcely  be  termed  a  profession  for  large  numbers  of 
these  women,  however,  in  these  days  of  vaudeville  and  musi- 
cal comedies. 

A3  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  show  the  entrance 
of  only  women  into  the  several  occupations,  comparisons  can 
not  be  made  between  the  number  of  men  and  women  in  each  pro- 
fession in  each  census  year.      However,  a  comparison  of  the 
professional  service  in  1830,  the  number  of  women  in  pro- 
fessions other  than  the  first  three  mentioned  being  negli- 
gible in  1870  and  1880,  with  that  of  1910,  the  most  accurate 
of  all  the  census  reports,  will  suffice. 

In  1390,  the  first  year  that  there  were  any  women 
returned  a3  architects  and  designers,  women  constituted  one 
percent  of  the  total  number  in  that  profession;  in  1910,  the 
proportion  had  grown  to  nearly  four  percent.     There  is  lit- 
tle reason  for  believing,  however,  that  men  are  being  dis- 
placed in  t*ni3  rapidly  growing  profession.     Also,  there  is 
no  reason  why  women  3hould  not  be  well  adapted  to  such  work 
and  particularly  interested  in  it,  a3  indeed  they  are;  es- 
pecially in  home  architecture,  which  has  long  needed  the  con- 
tribution of  woman's  experience. 

Nearly  three  percent  of  all  clergymen  were  women  in 
1890;  they  formed  less  than  cne  percent  of  the  total  in 
1910.      There  was  an  absolute  decrease  of  253  from  1900  to 


1910,  due  partly,  it  may  be,  to  greater  accuracy  in  the 
census  returns,  the  enumerators  being  more  careful  each 
year  to  return  only  those,  who  have  entered  a  profession 
for  a  life  work.      The  decrease  may  be  due,  however,  to 
an  actual  reaction,  when  women  entered  some  sort  of  social 
work,  closely  allied  to  preaching,  but  much  better  suited 
to  women. 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  dentists 
from  1830  to  1910  was  only  one-tenth  of  one  percent,  with 
an  absolute  decrease  of  30  from  1900  to  1910.      This  de- 
crease is  more  difficult  to  explain,  there  being  no  reason 
why  dentistry  should  not  attract  large  numbers  of  women, 
especially  in  these  days  of  dental  inspection  in  the  public 
schools,      The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  in  the 
legal  profession  was  only  two- tenths  of  one  percent  from 
1890  to  1910,  there  being  an  absolute  decrease  of  64  women 
lawyers  from  1900  to  1910. 

^ornen  are  gaining  ground  slowly    but  steadily  in 
medicine;  they  constituted  5.9  percent  of  all  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  1890,  and  8.4  percent  in  1910,      This  is  a 
profession  into  which  women  may  now  enter  without  fear  of 
opposition,  perhaps  because  of  the  tendency  for  the  woman 
physician  to  build  up  a  clientele  of  women  and  children. 
Closely  akin  to  this  profession  is  that  of  the  trained 
nurse,  a  woman' 3  work  always,  but  a  profession  of  3uch  re- 
cency that  it  has  always  been  listed  with  the  domestic  and 


personal  service  and  will  be  treated  there.      If  it  were 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  trained  and  untrained 
nurse  in  the  occupation  statistics,  the  professional  service 
could  be  raised  in  importance,  but  that  only  in  recent  years. 

On  the  whole,  women  are  not  gaining  ground  in  the 
professions  as  fast  as  one  might  expect  in  these  days  of 
vocational  guidance  and  splendid  opportunities  for  higher 
education.      Certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  alarming  tenden- 
cy for  women  to  displace  men  in  any  profession.    Women  are 
remaining  in  large  proportions  in  the  professions  in  which 
they  have  always  counted  most;  and  there  seems  to  be  evi- 
dence of  a  reaction  from  any  tendency  there  may  have  been 
for  them  to  enter  those  which  require  many  years  of  special 
preparation.    However,  the  census  shows  what  our  own  obser- 
vation has  already  taught  us,  —  that  women  are  indeed  en- 
tering all  professions  in  large  enough  numbers  to  prove  that 
none  are  closed  to  them. 

Comparisons  with  men  in  the  newer  professions,  espe- 
cially in  those  well  adapted  to  women,  are  as  yet  disheart- 
ening because  the  absolute  numbers  of  men  are  overwhelming. 
We  shall  soon  come  to  the  next  census  year;  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  find  that  there  is  a  more  pronounced  division 
of  professions  along  sex  lines.  If  sc ,  to  women  might  well 
go  an  increased  share  in  the  teaching,  nursing,  practising 
medicine,  planning  homes,  and  the  many  modern  variations  of 
these  professions  in  the  rapidly  widening  field  of  "social 
3ervi  ce . " 


oo 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service 

This  group  is  one  in  which  women  have  always  been 
employed;  every  census  reports  more  women  in  the  domestic 
and  personal  service  than  in  any  other  group.      Because  it 
has  been  so  important  from  the  very  beginning  of  statistics 
of  occupations,  containing  46,08?  out  of  a  total  number  of 
63,283  in  1870,"'' it  is  not  strange  that  the  percentage  of 
increase  from  decade  to  decade  should  follow  mo3t  closely 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  female  population.  From 
1870  to  1880  the  female  population  increased  26  percent; 
from  1880  to  1890,  28  percent;  from  1890  to  1900,  29  per- 
cent; from  1900  to  1910,  20  percent.     The  corresponding  in- 
creases in  the  domestic  and  personal  service  were  29,  56,  32 
and  21  percent. 

As  a  whole,  the  domestic  service  is  declining  stead- 
ily in  importance,  judging  from  the  proportion  of  all  women 
workers  which  it  claims.    Wnile  in  1870  nearly  73  percent 
of  the  female  population  were  engaged  in  the  domestic  and 
personal  service,  the  proportion  declined  from  decade  to  de- 
cade until,  in  1910,  only  34  percent  were  so  employed.3  This 
is  the  only  group  of  occupations  that  has  steadily  declined 
in  relative  importance  without  any  reaction  in  any  census 

1.  Appendix,  Table  4. 

2.  Table  III, 

3.  Table  V. 
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year.      It  is  holding  its  own  as  the  population  increases, 
nothing  more;  it  has  claimed,  out  few  of  the  new  wage-earners 
who  every  year  enter  the  field. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  many  of  the  occupations  in 
the  domestic  and  personal  service  are  of  a  nondescript  char- 
acter, so  that  too  much  confidence  must  not  be  placed  in  the 
returns  of  the  enumerators.    Mistakes  are  easily  made  in 
listing  housekeepers,  charwomen,  servants,  janitors  and  other 
similar  laborers  of  the  group.      The  result  is  that  the  domes- 
tic and  personal  service,  with  the  probable  exception  of  1910, 
has  been  the  catch-all  of  the  census  reports.    Anyone  who 
would  not  fit  anywhere  else  could  be  crowded  in  with  "labor- 
ers, not  specified;"    while,  on  the  other  hand, it  may  be 
true  that  many  more  should  have  found  their  way  into  this 
group  who  were  classified  as  agricultural  laborers  merely  be- 
cause they  were  charwomen  in  a  farming  section    of  the  state. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  group  should  be  noted: 
there  has  always  been  a  division  of  the  several  occupations 
along  sex  lines,  so  that  any  comparisons  in  the  proportion 
of  men  and  women  are  valueless.     Laundresses,  nurses,  domes- 
tic servants,  housekeepers  and  stewardesses,      women  workers 
always,      are  listed  here.    Firemen,  policemen,  soldiers, 
sailors,  bootblacks  and  day  laborers,  among  whom  few  women 
are  found,  are  in  this  group.    Bartenders,  saloon,  hotel 
and  restaurant-keepers,  waiters,  both  men  and  women,  belong 
to  this  service;  while  in  one  instance  a  man's  occupation 


and  a  woman's  occupation  are  unhappily  returned  in  one  cla3s 
"barbers  and  hairdressers". 

Servants  and  waitresses  have  always  constituted  more 
than  half  of  the  domestic  service,  and  laundresses  have  been 
second  in  importance.     These  two  groups  claimed  97  percent 
of  the  total  number  in  1870,  95  percent  in  1830,  88  percent 
in  1890,  78  percent  in  1900,  and  73  percent  in  1S10.1  As 
they  have  declined  in  relative  importance,  other  occupations 
have  taken  their  places.    Boarding  and  lodging-house  keepers 
hotel,  restaurant  and  saloon  keepers,  house  keepers  and 
stewardesses,  and  janitors  have  constantly  increased  in  num- 
bers from  decade  to  decade  at  varying  rates,  shown  in  Table 
VII. 

It  seems  high;  improbable  that  there  were  no  house- 
keepers and  stewardesses  in  1870,  only  three  in  1880,  but 
3,873  in  1890. 1      Surely  nothing  happened  between  1880  and 
1890  to  secure  for  3869  housewives  a  wage  for  their  services 
and,  consequently,  a  position  of  importance  in  the  census 
among  women  who  really  work.    The  truth  probably  is  that  the 
enumerators  paid  no    attention  to  women  who  just  "kept 
house",  whether  they  did  it  for  their  husbands  or  were  paid 
a  wage  for  it.      Instructions  to  later  enumerators  expressly 
cautioned  them  concerning  this  point;  all  housekeepers  who 
worked  for  a  wage  outside  of  their  own  homes  should  be 


1.  Appendix,  Table  4. 


listed.1      Perhaps,  then,  if  the  truth  were  known,  there  were 
many  more  women  in  the  occupations  in  1870  than  we  think. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  since 
women  have  entered  new  occupations  in  competition  with  men 
that  they  have  been  spoken  of  as  "in  the  occupations";  while 
they  have  always  been  a  very  important  part  of  the  labor 
force  of  every  state. 

Two  occupations  in  the  domestic  service  are  of  spe- 
cial interest,  nursing  and  hairdressing.     In  a  good  many 
cases  in  the  early  census  reports,  when  no  attempt  was  made 
to  distinguish  between  trained  and  untrained  nurses,  those 
returned  here  might  more  properly  have  been  listed  with 
domestic  servants;  while  in  later  years  many  should  have 
been  listed  in  the  professions.      As  classified,  the  number 
of  nurses  increased  104  percent  from  1870  to  1380,  319  per- 
cent from  1880  to  1890,  173  percent  from  1890  to  1900  and 

2 

78  percent  from  1900  to  1910.  Trained  nursss  were  enum- 
erated separately  for  the  first  time  in  19C0  when  705  were 
reported  out  of  a  total  of  3673.  In  1910  there  were  4817 
trained  nurses  in  the  state,  an  increase  of  583  percent. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  find  so  large  a  percen- 
tage increase,  at  a  late  enough  date  so  that  it  cannot  be 
attributed  to  faulty  enumeration,  in  a  profession  admirably 
adapted  to  women  and  traditionally  recognized  as  theirs, 

1.  Thirteenth  Census,  Vol.  IV,  p.  87. 
3.  Table  VII. 
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a  profession  that  requires  no  more  time  in  special  prepara- 
tion than  a  college  education,  that  many  young  women  secure 
nowadays  as  a  matter  of  course.      There  is  no  better  profes 
sion  for  the  girl  who  has  finished  high  school,  who  is  not 
attracted  by  college  and  teaching,  often  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  but  who  does  not  want  to  enter  an  unskilled 
occupation.      This  is  especially  true  since  many  hospital 
matrons  believe,  that  a  college  course  militates  against  sue 
cess  in  training  for  nursing;  as  willingness  to  learn,  to 
be  disciplined,  to  work  unceasingly  are  prerequisites  more 
to  be  desired  than  initiative,  independence  and  self-asser- 
tion.     This,  then,  is  one  occupation  especially  attractive 
to  the  middle  clas3  woman  who  wants  financial  independence. 

The  number  of  hairdressers  more  than  doubled from 
1890  to  1900  and  more  than  trebled  in  the  last  decade.^- 
It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  next  census  shows 
an  equally  large  increase.     Hairdressing  is  an  occupation 
often  spoken  of  jokingly  by  those  who  do  not  know  of  the 
skilled  work  done  within  the  booths  of  hundreds  of  beauty 
parlors  in  all  the  important  cities  of  the  state.  Heverthe 
less,  it  is  another  splendid  example  of  an  occupation  con- 
ducted especially  for  women,  by  women  who  have  learned  to 
capitalize  the  very  vagaries  of  their  sex,  and  by  bringing 
to  this  capital  a  high  degree  of  business  ability  and  a 
thorough  training,  have  secured  not  only  a  goodly  income 

1.  Table  VII. 


but  the  added  attraction,  health,  and  self-respect  of  their 
constituency 

Domestic  and  personal  service  corresponds  most 
closely  to  what  ha3  always  been  termed  "the  sphere  of  woman" 
We  must  conclude  that  as  a  means  of  earning-  a  living  for 
increasingly  large  numbers  of  women  these  occupations  are 
losing  out.    While  the  increase  in  the  number  employed  from 
decade  to  decade  follows  closely  the  increase  in  the  female 
population  of  the  state,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  gainfully  employed.2 


1.  In  late  years  there  are  many  schools  for  hairdress- 
ers, manicurists  and  "cosmeticians"  springing  up  in 
Chicago  and  other  large  cities.    The  Marinello 

Company,  organized  in  1906  by  Mrs.  Maurer  of  La  Crosse, 
7-isconsin,  now  conducts  a  school,  occupying  one  floor  of 
the  Mailers  Building  in  Chicago.      Lectures  on  skin  and 
scalp  diseases  are  given  by  physicians  of  the  city;  labora- 
tories are  well  equipped  for  a  thorough  training  in  all 
branches  of  the  work.      Any  high  school  graduate  furnish- 
ing recommendations  from  four  reliable  people  may  take  the 
six  months  training  for  250  dollars,  and  receive  the  opera- 
tor's license  of  the  company.      The  individual  shops  are 
owned  independently  but  must  maintain  certain  standards 
of  work  if  they  hope  to  keep  the  Marinello  name  and  sell 
Marinello  articles.      The  work  in  each  city  is  performed 
in  conjunction  with  reliable  physicians;  the  licenses  are 
granted  for  one  year  at  a  time  and  may  be  revoked  by  the 
company  if  the  operator  falls  below  their  requirements; 
the  owners  of  shops  are  urged  not  to  admit  men;  the  com- 
pany is  trying  hard  to  receive  recognition  by  the  state  so 
that  state  licenses  may  be  i33ued  as  to  barbers;  in  fact, 
everything  possible  is  being  done  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  work  and  give  young  women  a  skilled  trade. 

-  Information  from  Mrs.  Marie  F.  Baird,  owner  of  the 
Marinello  shop  in  Urbana. 

2.  Table  III. 


That  women  are  not  entering  the  domestic  service  in 
increasing  numbers  is  cause  for  satisfaction,  not  alarm. 
Their  temporary  employment  as  unskilled  servants  and  char- 
women, without  education  of  a  literary,  industrial  or  even 
domestic  character,  never  was  an  excellent  preparation  for 
later  duties  in  their  own  homes.     Strangely  enough,  while 
cooking  and  scrubbing,  ironing  and  serving,  have  always  been 
a  woman's  business,  few  occupations  have  ever  claimed  so 
little  respect  and  offered  30  few  opportunities  for  devel- 
opment of  worthy  womanhood.      As  the  "woman  movement"  in 
these  latter  days  is  primarily  a  movement  of  middle  class 
women  for  pecuniary  independence,  it  is  not  strange  that 
most  of  the  occupations  in  this  group,  with  irregular  hours, 
low  wages  and  no  prestige,  attract  fewer  women  every  year. 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Industries 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Miss  Edith  Abbott  in  her 
study  of  women  in  industry  that  from  the  very  beginning  of 
American  history  women  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
manufacturing.      She  has  collected  evidence,  which  she  be- 
lieves to  be  more  reliable  than  statistics,  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  they  have  been  employed  in  industry,  to  prove 
that  the  theory,   "women  are  driving  out  the  men",  is  un- 
supported by  facts.-1-       She  has  treated  historically  indus- 

1.  "Women  in  industry",  page  317. 


tries  that  were  in  the  beginning  "woman's  industries",  re- 
moved from  the  fireside  to  the  factory,  into  which  women 
entered  at  the  behest  of  public  spirited  men,  who  had  the 
welfare  of  the  women  themselves  at  heart.  Necessarily, 
Mi  S3  Abbott's  study  is  largely  confined  to  the  eastern  states, 
where  the  factory  system  was  first  introduced  and  where  it 
has  undergone  stages  of  development  u  known  to  the  factories 
of  the  middle  west. 

No  doubt  it  is  true,  as  Miss  Abbott  indicates,1  that 
a  study  of  census  statistics  for  late  years  would  touch 
only  in  a  superficial  way  the  problem  of  the  displacement  of 
men  in  the  industries  of  the  eastern  states.  Obviously, 
these  statistics  for  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  when 
women  are  apparently  displacing  men  in  some  industries,  can 
not  be  brought  into  accurate  comparison  with  scattered  in- 
formation obtainable  for  the  first  half,  when  women  were 
an  indispensable  factor  in  industry  and  were  themselves 
gradually  displaced. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  statistics  can  present 
more  fairly  the  shifting  of  men's  and  women's  work  from  one 
industry  to  another  in  Illinois.     The  factory  system  was 
given  to  Illinois,  ready-made,  in  the  SO's  and  early  70 !s, 
so  that  statistics  can  be  obtained  for  practically  all  of 
the  stages  of  development  in  this  state.    The  preliminary 

1.   "Women  in  industry",  p.  7. 


stages,  when  daughters  of  the  well-to-do  preferred  factory 
work  to  teaching  school,  never  formed  a  part  of  the  Illinois 
system.    Perchance.,  some  of  these  very  daughters  were  at 
that  time  in  Illinois,  teachers,  nurses,  clerks,  who  with 
their  pioneer  brothers  had  been  caught  by  the  lure  of  the 
West . 

No  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  type  of  fac- 
tory girl  in  this  state.      She  has  been  a  "factory  girl" 
from  the  beginning,  the  daughter  of  the  poor,  the  immigrant 
or  child  of  the  immigrant,  the  kind  of  woman  who,  by  I860, 
had  driven  into  professions  and  clerical  work  the  educated 
mill  girls  of  the  New  Fngland  factory  town.    While  there 
"the  granddaughters  of  the  first  mill  girls  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  women's  colleges,"^  in  Illinois  the  grand- 
daughters of  the  first  factory  girls  are  in  the  factories. 

It  might  be  said  that  statistics  of  manufactures 
would  in  many  cases  present  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
whole  industries  than  do  statistics  of  occupations.      For  in- 
stance, the  clothing  industry,  so  very  important  in  numbers 
of  women,  is  not  listed  as  a  complete  industry  in  the  occu- 
pation reports.      However,  a  very  hasty  review  of  the  sta- 
tistics cf  manufactures  convinces  one  that  bringing  them 
into  relation  with  each  other  and  with  this  study  is  an  im- 
possibility.     The  average  numbers  of  men  and  women  in  each 
industry  are  given;  size  of  establishments  form  changing 
bases  from  year  to  year,  making  the  averages  incomparable. 

1.  Abbott,   "Women  in  Industry",  p.  110. 


A  few  instances  of  a  departure  from  the  census  of  occupations 
will  be  found  in  cases  where  statistics  do  not  seem  to  tell 
the  whole  story. 

On  the  whole,  the  increase  in  the  gainful  employment 
of  women  in  Illinois  has  not  been  in  the  industrial  group. 
In  1870,  14  percent  of  women  in  all  of  the  occupations  in 
the  state  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries; in  1880,  25  percent;  in  1890,  26  percent;  in  1900, 
26  percent;  and  in  1910,  26  percent.1        The  corresponding 
proportions  of  men  in  this  group  were  17,  18,  23,  24,  and  33 

2 

percent.  In  other  words,  from  1870  to  1910,  there  was 

an  increase  of  only  11  women  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  in  every  hundred  of  the  female  popula- 
tion, as  against  an  increase  of  16  men  in  every  hundred  of 
the  male  population.      This  tendency  for  the  industrial  group 
to  remain  at  a  standstill,  so  far  as  its  importance  to  women 
is  concerned,  is  more  marked  when  we  notice  that  this  entire 
increase  in  the  proportions  of  women  occurred  from  1870  to 
1880,  the  decade  of  their  initial  appearance  in  many  industri 
In  1910  one  less  woman  but  15  more  men  out  of  every  hundred 
of  each  sex  in  the  population  vent  into  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries  than  sntered  them  in  1880. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  number  of  women  engaged 
in  manufacturing  is  not  increasing.    During  every  decade 
since  1870  there  has  been  a  larger  percentage  increase  of 

1.  Table  I. 

2.  Table  II. 


women  in  industry  in  Illinois  than  in  the  United  States  as 

a  whole.1      There  has  also  been  a  larger  percentage  increase 

of  women  than  of  men  in  each  decade;  309  percent  against  40 

percent  from  1370  to  1880;  89  percent  against  64  percent 

from  1880  to  13S0;  44  percent  against  37  percent  from  1890 

to  1900;  and  45  percent  against  41  percent  from  1900  to 
p 

1910.        At  first  thought  the  percentage  increases  in  each 
particular  industry  are  quite  startling.3      In  every  indus- 
try in  every  decade  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  women  has 
been  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  men,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  occupations  in  the  textile  industry, 
belonging  to  woman's  traditional  3phere. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  these  percentage  increases 
cannot  be  fairly  compared.      In  the  first  place,  compara- 
tively small  increases  in  small  numbers  show  larger  percent- 
age increases  than  much  larger  increases  in  large  numbers. 
There  were  only  9,093  women  in  the  entire  industrial  group 
in  1870,  8026  of  whom  were  dressmakers  and  milliners,  seam- 
stresses and  tailoresses.      On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
115,606  men  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
in  that  year,  large  number 3  of  whom  were  in  the  building  and 
other  trades.*        The  beginning  of  the  factory  system  conse- 
quently increased  the  number  of  women  employed  in  this  group 

1.  The  exact  differences  are  not  given  because  the 
census  classification,  a3  has  been  said,  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent . 

2.  Tables  III  and  IV. 

3.  Tables  VIII  and  IX. 

4.  Api:  endix  , Tables  5  and  6. 
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Table  VIII 

Women  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 
Increase  and  percent  increase.  (1870-1900). 


1870- 

•1880 

-A.  VJVJ  \J 

- 1  ftQO 

In- 

Per- 

In- 

Per- 

In- 

Per- 

crease 

cent 

crease 

cent 

W  A   V.'  C*-  W  v 

cent 

Manufacturing  and 

mechanical  industries 

18,988 

208.8 

24,950 

88.  9 

23, 178 

43.8 

Bookbinders 

270 

519.2 

915 

284.  2 

674 

54.5 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

and  repairers 

160 

1230.8 

521 

301.2 

342 

49.3 

Boxmakers 

162 

490.9 

475 

243.6 

562 

83.9 

Confectioners 

106 

1050.0 

410 

353.4 

454 

86.3 

Food  preparers 

91 

395.7 

261 

228.9 

1002 

267.2 

Glove  makers 

-6 

-20.0 

124 

516.7 

670 

452.7 

Printers,  lithogra- 

phers, pressmen 

117 

205.3 

191 

109.8 

845 

231.5 

Textile  mill  opera- 

tives 

443 

177.2 

916 

132.2 

430 

26.7 

Bleachers,  dyers, 

scourers 

10 

14 

140.0 

52 

216 . 7 

Caroet  mills 

40 

31.  2 

128 

76.2 

511 

172. 6 

Co  t.t.on  mi  lis 

34 

242 . 9 

94 

195. 8 

4.2 

*  •  Av 

Hosi  erv  and  knittinff 

mills 

119 

1700.0 

621 

492. 9 

-25 

-2 .  8 

1  k  mill*? 

7 

f 

•  •  •  • 

1214.3 

20 

?1  7 

Woolpn  mills 

233 

230.7 

-26 

-7.8 

-139 

-45. 1 

X  W    •  ale 

Textile  workers 

15, 191 

188.1 

17,719 

76. 1 

14,156 

34.  5 

OUX  b6  V/      lUtliVCA  S3 

21 

•  •  •  • 

2166 . 7 

1^4 

3?  4 

A'JTo  fc>  Sulci  iter  fc>  , 

milliners 

14,260 

302.0 

5389 

28.4 

8298 

34.0 

Hat,  cap  makers 

10 

100.0 

48 

240.0 

82 

120.6 

Seamstresses, 

tailoresses 

636 

19.2 

11,293 

286.6 

5305 

34.8 

Shirt,   collar,  cuff 

makers 

156 

410.5 

195 

100.5 

106 

27.2 

Other  textile  workers 

108 

2700.0 

339 

302.7 

211 

46.8 

Tobacco  and  cigar 

workers 

122 

150.6 

463 

228 . 1 

593 

89.0 

Watch  and  clock  makers 

558 

•  •  •  • 

881 

157.9 

-193 

-13.4 

Others  in  manufacturing 

and  mechanical  indus- 

tries 

1730 

317.4 

2100 

92.3 

3683 

84.2 

(-)  indicates  decrease. 
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Table  IX 

Men  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 
Increase  and  percent  increase.  (1870-1900). 


1870 

-1880 

i  ftftn  - 

lOOU 

1  flqn- 

In- 

Per- 

X  w  X 

In- 

X  11 

T  n- 

X>  XX 

X  w  X 

crease 

cent 

fir*  ft  a  aft 

W  X    >-*  CI  O  Vy 

cent. 

OX  W  CL  O  w 

pent. 

Manufacturing  and 

mechanical  industries 

46,327 

40. 1 

Y)4 . 046 

64.  3 

W  *  •  W 

98 . 453 

\s  W  f    Jt  W  W 

37 . 0 

w  *  •  w 

Bookbinders 

221 

74.  7 

446 

*  a  W 

86 . 3 

WW  •  w 

490 

*  Kf  W 

50.  9 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

and  repairers 

99 

1.6 

x  •  w 

625 

W  *-»  W 

9  -  8 

548 

7 .  8 

Boxmakers 

402 

306.9 

488 

91.6 

216 

21.2 

Confectioners 

425 

113.6 

358 

44.8 

458 

*  w  w 

39.  6 

W     •  w 

Food  preparers 

4986 

63.8 

4636 

36 . 2 

5232 

30.  0 

Glove  makers 

-3 

-9 . 7 

v  •  f 

74 

264.  3 

w  W  *  #  W 

364 

WW 

356 . 9 

Printers,  litho- 

craohers.  Dressmen 

2558 

WWW  w 

104 . 3 

X  v  a  •  W 

1674 

JLw  f  * 

3"^ .  S 

104  fi 

J»  W  TX  •  W 

Textile  mill  ooera- 

ti  ves 

196 

22.2 

370 

34.  3 

w  *»  •  w 

218 

15.0 

W  •  W 

Bleachers,  dyers, 

scourers 

75 

80. 0 

88 

52. 1 

168 

65.4 

Caroet  mills 

-43 

-16. 7 

94 

43.9 

143 

46 . 4 

not* t.on  mi  lis 

20 

w  w 

40.  8 

*  V  •  W 

52 

WO 

75.4 

1  W  *  * 

19  0 

Hori  firv   nnd  Icnit.t.inc 

mills 

49 

1633. 3 

143 

275. 0 

34 

W  * 

17.4 

Silk  mills 

5 

W 

•     •     •  • 

49 

980.  0 

-23 

<J  w 

-4?  .6 

Won! pn   ml lift 

V  V  \J  W  A  W  11      ill  A        Jb  Q 

90 

18.  7 

-56 

WW 

-9 . 8 

-127 

-24.  7 

Text.i  1«  workftr^ 

X  W  rfV            J-v7        F?  v/  A  *V  W  X  w 

2439 

46 . 4 

TEW  •  * 

4752 

61.7 

W  <X»  •  f 

5741 

W  *    I  X. 

46 . 1 

7 

•  •  »  # 

47 

w  s  J»  *  *fc 

^7 

D  O  .  O 

mi  lit nftf*  ft 

-250 

-49 . 8 

-191 

-75 . 8 

#  W  •  W 

253 

x>  w  w 

414.  8 

Hat* .   cad  maksrs 

24 

75.  0 

139 

248.  2 

54 

w^c 

27.  7 

tai lors 

2418 

52.4 

4690 

66.7 

5387 

46.0 

Shirt,  collar, 

cuff  makers 

58 

123.4 

100 

95.2 

4 

2.0 

Other  textile 

workers 

182 

279.8 

-33 

-13.4 

6 

2.8 

Tobacco  and 

cigar  workers 

1747 

113.1 

1284 

39.0 

1515 

33.1 

Watch  and  clock  makers 

1340 

9571.4 

1647 

121.6 

-611 

-20.4 

Others  in  manufactur- 

ing and  mechanical 

industries 

31,917 

35.2 

87,692 

71.6 

77,304 

36.8 

(-)  indicates  decrease. 


at  a  greater  rate . 

Furthermore,  the  industries  listed  in  these  tables 
were  chosen  primarily  because  of  their  importance  to  women. 
They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  industries  which  employ  the 
largest  numbers  of  men;  they  exclude  practically  all  skilled 
tradss.      Appendix  Table  8  3hows  that  in  every  census  year 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  "other  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries"  is  very  much  greater  than  in  all  of 
the  enumerated  industries  combined.      These  "other"  indus- 
tries are  of  slight  importance  to  women,  but  they  are  the 
big,  growing  industries  of  Illinois.      The  five  most  impor- 
tant groups  of  industries  in  1900  and  1910,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  number  of  persons  employed,  were  the  building 
trades,  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  textile  industries, 
the  food  industries  which  include  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing,1 and  miscellaneous  industries.2       In  1910  men  consti- 
tuted 39  percent,  39  percent,  32  percent,  84  percent  and  83 
percent,  respectively,  of  these  five  groups.    And  the  only 
group  having  50  percent  of  its  employes  women,  the  textiles, 
had  increased  in  proportion  of  men  since  1900. 

While  the  number  of  women  workers  in  the  enumerated 
industries  has  increased  at  a  much  mors  rapid  rate  than  the 
number  of  men,  the  reasons  for  it  explain  away  any  indica- 

1.  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing  was  the  leading  indus- 
try in  Illinois  in  1900  and  1910  from  standpoint  of  gross 
value  of  product,  not  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 
Foundrv  and  machine  shop  products  ranked  second  in  value. 
Twelfth  Census,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  163-163.     Thirteenth  Census, 
Vol.  IX,  p.  254. 

2.  Table  X. 
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tions  of  extraordinary  displacement  of  men.     The  practically 
unchanging  proportions  of  female  industrial  workers  to  the 
total  female  population  and  the  slightly  decreasing  propor- 
tion of  women  to  all  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries,  show  that  the  new  opportunities  for  wage-earning 
women  are  not  coming  to  the  factory  and  shop  girls.  They 
are  not  gaining  in  importance  at  the  expense  of  the  men. 

ITven  though  this  general  conclusion  may  be  true,  it 
doe3  not  answer  the  complaint  of  hundreds  of  men  who  see 
women  working  for  lower  wages  in  occupations  that  they  always 
thought  belonged  to  men.     The  man  who  loses  his  job  to  an 
available  woman  will  fail  to  be  convinced -by  any  statistical 
3tudy  that  women  are  not  displacing  men.    As  the  range  of 
women's  occupations  increases, there  i3  a  shifting  from  one 
industry  to  another;  and  more  particularly,  a  shifting  from 
one  occupation  to  another  within  an  industry,  always  tending 
toward  a  division  of  labor  along  sex  lines.    But  it  must  al- 
so be  remembered  that,  as  the  entire  group  of  industrial 
women  workers  Is  remaining  practically  unchanged,  women  are 
being  displaced  in  industries  they,  too,  considered  their 
own. 

ITomen  have  always  been  the  textile  workers  of  the 
world.      Naturally,  they  entered  the  textile  mills  and  fac- 
tories first.     In  1870,  58  percent  of  all  textile  workers 
in  Illinois  were  women;  in  1880,  72  percent;  in  1890,  75  per- 
cent; in  1900,  74  percent;  and  in  1910,  68  percent.1  The 

1.  Appendix, Tables  5  and  6. 


significance  of  this  decline  of  the  proportion  of  women  from 
1900  to  1910  is  shown  in  Table  X.      While  the  proportion  of 
women  increased  in  every  group  except  "textiles",  the  de- 
crease in  that  division,  always  of  greatest  importance  in 
numbers  of  ;.vomen,  was  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  proportion 
of  women  in  all  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  from 
17  percent  in  1900  to  15  percent  in  1910.      Surely  no  one 
can  deny  that  women  are  getting  more  than  their  share  of  dis- 
placement, a  condition  seldom  recognized  by  working  men  who 
resent  a  woman's  "getting  out  of  her  sphere". 

Textile  mills  are  of  slight  importance  in  Illinois. 1 
If  they  were  of  great  importance,  the  displacement  of  women 
would  be  more  marked,  as  the  relative  decline  of  women  in 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  throughout  the  whole  country  is  un- 
mistakable; a  decline  due  largely  to  the  displacement  of 
female  weavers.3      There  has  been  an  absolute  decrease  of 
both  men  and  women  employes  in  the  woolen  mill 3  of  Illinois 
3ince  1330.      Only  in  the  hosiery  and  knitting  mills  do 
women  outnumber  men.      In  general,  this  is  a  machine  industry, 
knitting  and  sewing  machines  being  characteristic;  and,  as  is 
usual  in  such  an  industry,  there  is  sex  division  of  labor, 
competition  scarcely  existing.3      The  mo3t  highly  skilled 
workers  are  men,  the  operators  of  complex  knitting  machines 

1 .  Appendix,  Table  5  . 

2.  Bull.  U.  S.  .Bureau  of  Labor,  KTo.  57,  p.  737. 

3.  U.  S.  Senate  Report  on  Condition  of  Women  Wage- 
Earners,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  137. 


and  dyers;  the  women  are  the  a e wing  machine  operators,  the 
folders  and  stampers.      Chief  among  the  causes  for  the  dis- 
placement of  women  in  all  textile  mills  are  the  speeding  of 
the  machinery,  making  the  work  more  intense,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  male  immigrants,  the  former  being  a  much  more 
potent  cause. 

Among  the  "textile  workers"  women  outnumber  men  as 
corset  makers;  a3  dressmakers  and  milliners;  as  seamstresses 
and  tailoresses;  aa  shirt,  collar  and  cuff  makers.     In  corset 
making,  always  regarded  as  a  woman's  industry,  the  new  kind 
of  establishment  that  includes  allied  occupations,  such  as 
making  3teels  and  boxes,  is  tending  to  divide  the  women's  work 
from  the  men's.^      Women  are  important  in  shirt  making  because 
the  work  is  light,  the  machines  are  easily  operated,  and  only 
a  low  degree  of  skill  is  required.     There  seems  to  be  no 

e 

likelihood  that  the  proportion  of  women  workers  in  the  clothing 
industry  will  increase.^      Their  work  in  these  trades  is  now 
largely  confined  to  basting  and  finishing,  and  work  of  least 
skill  and  physical  exertion.    But  one  conclusion  can  be 
reached  concerning  the  employment  of  women  in  textile  mills 
and  factories.      When  machinery  displaced  hand  processes, 
women  followed  the  industry  to  the  factory;  as  more  complica- 
ted machines  displace  the  simple  ones,  making  the  work  speedy 

1.  Bull.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  67,  p.  727. 

2.  U.  S.~  senate  Report,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  147. 

3.  Bull.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  67,  p.  724. 
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and  intense,  women  are  being  driven  out  and  must  find  work 
elsewhere . 

The  increased  proportion  of  women  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  food  from  1900  to  1910  is  more  apparent  than 
real.1      Muoh  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
two  industries,  candymaking  in  factories,  and  meat  packing. 
While  the  number  of  male  "confectioners"  has  outnumbered 
the  women  in  every  decade,  candymaking  in  factories  is  called 
a  woman's  industry,  though  the  women  do  everything  else  but 
the  actual  making  of  the  candy.    Women  have  no  part  in  pack- 
ing houses  in  the  actual  preparation  of  the  meat;  in  fact, 
in  all  large  establishments  for  preparation  of  food  women 
are  the  wrappers,  the  labellers,  the  workers  of  least  impor- 
tance.   Preparation  of  food  stuffs  may  be  a  woman's  business, 
but  she  is  relatively  more  important  in  the  making  of  paper 
boxes;  she  has  a  more  significant  place  in  a  cigar  factory 
than  in  a    bakery.      This  work  of  hers,  as  veil  as  her  work 
in  textiles,  has  been  taken  not  only  out  of  her  home  but  out 
,    of  her  hand 3. 

Tomen  are  not  displacing  men  in  printing  and  publish- 
ing as  much  a3  might  be  expected.    Bookbinding  is  the 
trade  in  which  they  play  the  most  important  part.  Though 
the  trade  is  concentrated  largely  in  New  York,  Chicago 
ranked  second  in  1330  and  1910  in  the  number  of  women  em- 

.    1.  Table  X. 
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ployed.1      This  trade  illustrates  the  survival  of  crude  hand 
methods  with  new  inventions,  apparently  necessary  because  of 
the  variety  of  work  done  in  a  single  bindery, ranging  from 
the  sewing  of  a  single  volume  for  a  private  customer  to  the 
"gathering"  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  a  magazine.  As 
usual,  the  division  of  labor  i3  along  sex  lines,  the  propor- 
tions of  men  and  women  varying  less  widely  than  in  many 
trades.      Women  work  only  in  the  preparing  department,  where 
the  folding,  gathering,  and  pasting  are  done,  work  requiring 
speed,  deftness  of  touch  and  great  care,  but  little  skill. 
Fven  here  new  and  complex  machinery  is  displacing  women  and 
the  trade  for  women  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  uncertain 
one  .  ° 

This  loss  of  skill  in  the  book  binding  trade  is  shown 
in  the  failure  of  the  1910  census  to  list  bookbinders 
separately.     Their  identity  is  lost  in  the  groups,  "semi- 
skilled operatives"  and  "laborers,  not  otherwise  specified" 
in  printing  and  publishing.      These  "semiskilled  operatives" 
constitute  the  only  group  in  printing  and  publishing  in  which 
women  outnumber  the  men;  while  the  only  other  group  of  com- 
parative importance  is  "laborers,  not  otherwise  specified", 
30  percent  of  whom  are  women.     The  aristocracy  of  the  print- 
ing business  are  men.    Women  constituted  only  3  percent  of 
the  skilled  printers,  lithographers  and  pressmen  in  1870; 

1.  Van  Kleeck,   "Women  in  the  Bookbinding  Trade,"  p.33ff. 

2 .  Ibid . ,  pp .  48-49 . 


3  percent  in  1830;  5  percent  in  1890;  8  percent  in  1900, 
and  in  1910,  when  compositors,  linotypers,  electrotypsrs , 
and  stereotypers  were  added,  they  constituted  only  7  percent 
of  the  total.2      The  fear  that  stenographers  might  displace 
men  in  the  operation  of  the  linotype,  owing  to  the  resem- 
blance of  its  keyboard  to  the  keyboard  of  a  typewriter,  is 
ungrounded . 

Boxmaking  is  not  a  skilled  trade  as  it  once  was. 
The  census  of  1910,  listing  factory  operatives  separately 
for  the  first  time,  shows  that  there  are  three  times  as 
many  women  a3  men  at  work  in  Illinois  paper  box  factories. 3 
The  tremendous  increase  in  the  demand  for  paper  boxes  in 
the  past  few  year 3  has  led  to  a  demand  for  rapid,  cheap 
work.      This  has  transformed  their  manufacture  from  a  hand 
to  a  machine  industry,  and  has  given  women  an  opportunity 
almost  to  monopolize  the  simplest  operations,  the  wages 
being  too  low  to  attract  men.        This  is  especially  true 
in  Illinois,  one  of  the  states  in  which  the  industry  is  con- 
centrated, where  women  form  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
workers  in  the  large  factories  than  in  any  other  state  in 
which  boxmaking  is  important.4 

There  is  a  little  competition  between  the  sexes 

1.  Appendix,  Tables  5  and  6. 

2.  There  may  have  been  others  in  "laborers,  not 
otherwise  specified",  so  that  the  proportion,  though  not 
increasing,  may  have  held  its  own. 

3.  Thirteenth  Census,  Vol.  IV,  p.  103. 

4.  U.  S.  Senate  Report,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  249. 


still  remaining  in  box  factories  where  few  machine  processes 
require  strength,  and  where,  not  skill  nor  judgment,  but 
dexterity  count  most.      In  highly  organized  factories,  how- 
fever,  there  is  a  distinct  sex  division  of  labor  and  here  no 
complaint  is  made  among  the  men  that  women  are  taking  their 
places.1      Paper-box  making  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
trades  in  which  women  work.    The  danger  arises  in  the  opera- 
tor's adjustment  of  her  work;  her  hands  must  reach  a  spot 
where  a  few  seconds  later  "a  crushing  blow  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  a  metal  stamp."2      This  danger  of  miscalculation 
combined  with  the  monotony  of  the  operations,  makes  box- 
making  an  industry  of  many  slight  accidents  and  great 
fatigue . 

Cigar  and  cigarette  making  is  a  good  example  of  an 
industry  in  which  women  are  steadily  displacing  men.  This 
is  due  to  the  loss  of  skill  in  the  industry  and  the  compara- 
tively little  physical  3train  demanded  of  the  operative. 
Cigar  making  never  was  a  highly  skilled  trade  except  in  the 
best  grades  of  work,  done  in  the  earlier  days  by  Cubans 
and  Spaniards.      The  introduction  of  the  "mold"    in  the 
early  seventies  and  the  later  use  of  the  "suction  table", 
a  device  for  rolling  cigars,  revolutionized  the  industry. 
Skilled  Cubans  and  Spaniards  were  displaced  by  European 
immigrants,  especially  Bohemian  women,  who  had  had  experi- 
ence in  the  government  owned  industry  at  home.    From  that 

1.  U.  S.  Senate  Report,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  243. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  34. 


time  on  the  machine  made  product  constantly  increased  rela- 
tively to  the  handmade  product . 

In  Illinois,  women  have  each  succeeding  decade  con- 
stituted a  larger  proportion  of  cigar  makers,  increasing 
from  5  percent  of  the  total  number  employed  in  the  industry 
in  1370  to  23  percent  in  1S1Q.      Even  this  does  not  show 
fairly  the  displacement  of    men.    As  cigar  and  cigarette 
making,  especially  the  latter,  i3  becoming  more  and  more  a 
large-scale  machine  industry,  the  much  larger  proportion 
of  women  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  factories,^  is 
stronger  evidence  of  the  displacement  than  the  bare  statis- 
tics.   Women  are  not  gaining  in  the  skilled  occupations,  as 
"out  and  out  cigar  makers"  or  "packers",  but  are  employed 
principally  in  making  cheap,  machine-made  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes.     They  are  restricting  the  work  of  the  men  to  the 
manufacture  of  hand-made  Havana  cigars,  now  made  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Americans.3      The  men  are  quite  bitter  about 
this  displacement,  and  for  every  Bohemian  woman  employed 
they  see  an  American  man  out  of  a  job. 

Illinois  ranks  second  in  the  manufacture  of  watches, 
so  that  the  entrance  of  women  into  this  industry  is  espe- 
cially interesting  in  this  state.      There  were  no  women  in 
this  industry  in  1370;  they  constituted  29  percent  of  the 

1.  Bull.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  67,  71S-722. 

2.  TJ.  S.  Senate  Report,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  84  and  102. 

3.  Bull,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  67,  pp.  720-723. 
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number  employed  in  1880;  33  percent  in  1890;  34  percent  in 
1900;  and  48  percent  in  1910.      Appendix  Tables  5  and  5  show 
a  surprising  decline  in  the  number  of  men  and  of  women  em- 
ployed in  watch  and  clock  making  from  1890  to  1900  and  a  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  men  only  from  1900  to  1910.   .  This 
may  be  partly  due  to  faulty  enumeration,  when  jewelers  and 
repairers  outside  of  factories  were  added;  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  decline  of  men  actually  tookplace,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  watch-making  industry. 

romen  are  relatively  unimportant  in  the  manufacture 
of  clocks,  as  the  making  of  the  case  is  an  important  feature, 
work  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  men,^      In  watch- 
making, on  the  other  hand,  women  are  of  great  importance. 
Watoh-making  is  usually  called  a  machine  industry,  though 
the  assembling  of  parts  is  hand  work  and  frequently  skilled. 
The  whole  working  force  is  usually  regarded  as  skilled,  the 
machine  operations  being  especially  delicate  and  demanding 
great  skill  and  training.     "The  average  number  of  women  em- 
ployed has  gradually  increased  and  the  number  of  men  has 
gradually  decreased,  which  is  explainable  by  the  increasing 
adaptability  of  women  to  the  delicate  operations  of  automa- 
tic  machinery  and  to  the  assembling  of  parts. n<3 

There  is  one  occupation  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
core-making,  in  which  women  have  gained  a  foothold.  While 

1.  U.  S.  Senate  Report,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  113. 

2.  Twelfth  census,  1900  :  Manufactures,  Part  IV, 

p.  476. 


comparatively  unimportant  in  numbers,  the  employment  of 
"/omen  in  foundries  and  the  marked  disapproval  of  the  men 
at  work  there,  make  the  occupation  an    interesting  one. 
There  were  2,359  women  in  the  iron  and  steel  indsutry  in 
Illinois  in  IS  10."^      There  is  no  way  of  knowing  just  how 
many  of  them  were  core-maker3  but  the  presumption  is  that 
the  percentage  was  high.      Two  establishments  in  Illinois, 
where  men  were  making  the  same  kind  of  cores  as  women,  were 
studied  by  the  investigators  for  the  Senate  Report  on  the 
Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners.      In  these  two 
large  plants,  there  were  nearly  twelve  times  as  many  women 
as  men  making  small,  light  cores. ~ 

TTomen  do  not  learn  the  trade  as  a  whole,  but  their 
part  is  skilled,  even  though  directed  always  by  a  foreman. 
They  make  only  the  smaller  cores,  for  which  there  is  a 
growing  demand  on  account  -of  the  small  castings  used  in  all 
kinds  of  electrical  apparatus;  this  work  is  especially 
adapted  to  a  woman' 3  smaller  and  more  supple  fingers.  The 
work  is  varied  throughout  the  day;  it  is  constructive  and 
skilled;  it  is  not  so  deadening  and  monotonous  as  many 
kinds  of  factory  work;  payment  is  made  by  the  piece  30  that 
there  is  incentive  for  increased  speed,  and  there  can  be  no 
discrimination  against  the  men  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 
But  while  core-making  is  in  itself  pleasant  work,  the  usual 
conditions  in  a  foundry  make  it  unattractive  to  American 

1.  Table  X. 

3.  U.  S.  Senate  Report,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  138-140. 
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women,  who  leave  the  work  in  Illinois  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Germans  and  Austrians.-3- 

We  must  conclude • that  new  opportunities  are  not  coming 
to  large  numbers  of  -women  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries.    The  monopoly  of  their  traditional  occupations 
has  been  destroyed,  their  individuality  lost  in  a  standard- 
ized product.     Women  invariably  first  entered,  the  unskilled 
and  poorly  paid  industries,  and  there  is  still  in  all  the 
great  industries  here  studied  a  sex  division  of  labor. 
There  are  comparatively  few  skilled  workers  :  "out  and  out 
cigar  makers,"  coremakers,  menders  in  woolen  mills,  hand 
trimmers  of  high  grade  fancy  boxes,  watch  makers.    At  best 
their  work  is  only  semi- skilled;  and  most  of  it  is  un- 
skilled, mechanical,  monotonous  to  the  highest  degree. 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee v/ho  reported  on  the  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage- 
earners  in  1910  :   "The  strongest  impression  left  by  the  3tudy 
of  this  group  of  between  50,000  and  60,000  women  and  girls 
is  the  absolutely  haphazard  and  unstandardized  character  of 
the  industrial  world  as  known  to  them.     In  general  they  en- 
ter it  without  training,  picking  up  what  knowledge  they 
need  as  they  go  along."2       All  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work  "depend  not  upon  the  workers,  not  even  upon  the 

1,  U.  6 .  Senate  Report,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  143. 

2 .  Ibid . ,  pp .  35-36 , 


industry,  but  very  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  individ- 
ual employer  ...      :'hat  a  woman  oan  earn  by  a  week's  work 
seems  to  depend  fully  as  much  upon  extrinsic  factors  over 
which  she  has  no  possible  control  as  upon  her  own  ability 
or  her  own  efforts."1      Manifestly,  the  problems  of  these 
women  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  women  who  enter 
the  professions  or  the  business  world,  where  intelligence, 
initiative,  training,  experience  and,  in  some  cases,  even 
womanly  charm,  are  worth  a  premium. 

Trade  and  Transportation 

In  all  of  the  classes  of  occupations  studied  thus 
far  the  number  of  women  has  constantly  increased  but  not  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  total  number  employed. 
Leaving  agriculture  out  of  consideration  for  raasons  given 
above,  we  can  compare  the  increases  in  the  other  four  groups 
from  1870  to  1910.  During  the  first  decade  the  domestic 

and  personal  service,  the  only  well-established  group  at 
that  time,  increased  but  29  percent.      The  number  in  the 
professional  service  increased  95  percent;  the  number  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  309  percent;  while 
the  number  in  trade  and  transportation  increased  453  percent. 
Such  large  percentage  increases  are  to  be  expected  the  first 

1.  U.  S.  Senate  Report,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  35-36. 
3.  Table  III. 


decade  for  they  are  based  upon  exceedingly  small  beginnings 
in  1370.      By  1890  some  of  the  causes  for  the  entrance  of 
women  into  new  occupations  had  ceased  to  operate;  after  that 
year  no  group  increased  50  percent  in  any  decade,  with  but 
one  exception,  —  trade  and  transportation.     This  division 
increased  163  percent  from  1890  to  1900  and  126  percent 
from  1300  to  1910;  and  only  one  group,  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries,  increased  one- third  as  fast. 

Manifestly,  it  is  into  trade  and  transportation  that 
women  are  going  in  greatest  numbers  :  they  are  becoming 
book-keepers,  clerks,  saleswomen,  stenographers  and  type- 
writers, telegraph  and  telephone  operators.     The  proportion 
of  all  wage-earning  women  engaged  in  these  occupations  is 
increasing  rapidly  :  in  1870,  le3s  than  one  percent  of  the 
total  number  were  in  trade  and  transportation;  in  1830,  3 
percent;  in  18S0,  10  percent;  in  1900,  17  percent,  and  in 
1910,  27  percent.1      In  no  other  group  has  the  proportion  of 
all  women  increased  steadily  and  rapidly. 

While  the  number  of  men  in  trade  and  transportation 
ha3  also  increased  at  a  high  rate,  higher  indeed  than  in  al- 
most any  other  group,  the  rate  has  been  low  in  comparison 
with  the  rate  of  increase  of  ths  women,  the  increase  of  men 
in  the  respective  decades  being  53,  31,  52,  and  54  percent 
a3  compared  with  453,  471,  162  and  126  percent  for  the 
women.2       Manifestly,  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  are 

1.  Table  I. 

2.  Table  III. 


constantly  changing.      In  1870,  the  women  constituted  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  total;  by  1880,  the  proportion  of 
women  had  increased  to  3  percent;  "by  1890,  to  8  percent;  by 
19:0,  to  13  percent;  and  by  1910,  to  18  percent.1  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean,    however,  that  men  employed  have 
been  displaced  in  these  occupations. 

Because  Illinois  has  rapidly  become  a  state  with  a 
large  urban  population,  trade  and  transportation  have 
naturally  grown  in  importance  for  men  as  ";ell  as  /omen. 
There  has  no  doubt  been  3ome  displacement  of  men  as  book- 
keepers, agents,  cashiers  ana  accountants.     Perhaps  it  is 
not  even  accurate  to  say  "displacement",  for  when  trade  ex- 
panded rapidly  and  new  occupations  were  opened,  women  were 
ready  to  enter  them  by  the  side  of  men,  often  underbidding 
them,  it  is  true,  and  taking  positions  which  men  might  have 
filled  if  women  had  not  been  available.     The  fact  remains 
that  from  the  very  beginning  many  of  these  occupations  have 
belonged  to  the  women. 

The  number  of  women  book-keepers  and  accountants  has 
at  least  doubled  every  decade,  increasing  ten  times  in  each 
of  the  first  two  decades;  the  number  of  saleswomen  in  1910 
was  almost  79  times  as  great  as  in  1870.      There  was  one 
lone  "shorthand  writer"  in  1870;  in  1910  there  were  over 
39,000  stenographers  and  typists.      In  1870  there  were  20 
"employes  in  telegraph  offices,  not  clerks",  and  in  1910 

1.  Table  V. 


there  were  9339  telegraph  and  telephone  operators.  In 
Table  III  the  "others"  who  increased  SOI  percent  from  1870 
to  1830,  368  percent  from  1830  to  1890,  126  percent  from 
1890  to  1900,  and  373  percent  from  1900  to  1910,  include 
agents,  bankers  and  brokers,  messengers,  officials  of  banks 
and  companies,  and  packers  and  shippers.     The  business  woman 
ha3  evidently  come  to  3tay;  there  is  no  occupation  in  the 
business  world  in  which  3he  does  not  play  an  increasingly 
important  part. 

As  trade  and  transportation  is  fast  claiming  the  larg- 
est number  of  women  workers,  being  second  only  to  the  domes- 
tic service  in  1910,  its  rapid  growth  and  its  importance  to 
the  business  world  and  the  wage-earning  woman  cannot  be 
overestimated.      We  should  be  startled  to  hear  other  than 
a  feminine  voice  when  we  call  "Central";  we  have  given  the 
stenographer  3uch  a  permanent  place  in  our  thoughts  that  the 
word  always  connotes  varying  types  of  femininity  --  in 
moving  pictures,  she  chews  gum  and  wears  extreme  styles;  in 
legitimate  drama, she  marries  her  employer's  son.      ^e  have 
joked  about  these  thousand's  of  young  business  women,  ridi- 
culed   them  and,  latterly,  We  have  taken  them  seriously;  in 
3hort,  we  are  now  taking  them  30  for  granted  that  we  do  not 
realize  that  30  years  ago  there  were  no  such  people  to  cari- 
cature or  emulate . 

The  opening  of  these  new  occupations  ha3  been  a  god- 
send to  the  young  woman  who  must  earn  her  own  living,  — 


especially  to  the  young  woman  with  a  high  school  education 
who  is  not  quite  willing  to  go  into  a  factory,  where  women 
are,  in  large  measure,  doing  the  same  grade  of  unskilled 
work  that  their  grandmothers  did,  or  into  someone's  kitchen 
with  no  particular  preparation  except  just  being  a  woman; 
also  to  the  hundreds  of  young  women  who  come  from  families 
who  never  thought  a  college  education  necessary,  but  who 
will  countenance  a  3hort  business  course,  bringing  immediate 
pecuniary  returns. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  these  occupations  are  temporary, 
lacking  inducements  for  a  life  work.      Many  of  the  girls 
employed  here  are  young  and  look  forward  to  some  "possible 
husband's"  rescue  from  tired  nerves  and  exacting  employers; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  stay,  though  short,  can  be  made 
an  excellent  training  for  women  as  home-makers  and  citizens. 
The  young  book-keeper,  saleswoman  or  stenographer,  who  must 
be  trim,  business-like,  alert  and  capable,  ?/ho  meets  people 
easily  and  can  take  care  of  herself  anywhere,  is  getting  a 
far  better  training  for  her  future  duties  than  the  factory 
girl  who,  day  in  and  day  out,  watches  the  threads  in  a  weav- 
ing machine  or  pastes  labels  on  jar3  of  jam,  the  factory 
girl's  nearest  approach  to  the  womanly  work  her  great  grand- 
mother once  did,  when  she  wove  a  pattern  of  her  own  designing 
or  preserved  fruit  for  her  family's  use. 

And  if,  perchance,  the  "possible  husband"  should  turn 
out  to  be  quite  impossible,  the  way  back  into  many  of  these 


occupations  is  easy  for  those  who  are  experienced.  This 
one  can  prove  for  himself  if  he  notices  how  many  head  sales- 
women, floor  managers,  shop-keepers  and  chief  operators  are 
addressed  as  "Mr3."      And,  finally,  the  woman  who  goes  into 
business  circles  for  a  life  work  finds  many  opiiortuni ties 
for  advancement.      The  stenographer  who  is  a  stenographer 
plus  may  become  a  secretary;  the  saleswoman  may  become  the 
head  of  her  department  or  open  a  small  3hop  of  her  own;  the 
bookkeeper  may  become  a  better  bookkeeper  with  wider  experi- 
ence; and  none  of  them  need  lose  touch  with  people  and 
interests  that  make  life  worth  the  living. 
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Chapter  III 

Conclusion:  The  Problems  Incident  to  the 
Entrance  of  Women  into  the  Occupations 

If  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  brief 
study  of  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  occupations  in 
Illinois,  it  is  that  there  is  now,  as  always,  a  distinct 
"woman's  work".      And  this  state  is  typical  of  any  state 
that  has  grown  rapidly,  with  kaleidescopi©  changes  in 
methods  of  production  and  modes  of  living.      It  illustrates 
the  operation  of  forces  that  send  women  into  the  wage- 
earning  world  and  the  resultant  redistribution  of  the  occu- 
pations along  sex  lines.      Women  are  not  doing  an  increas- 
ing share  of  the  work  of  this  state  or  of  any  state;  in 
fact,  they  are  doing  a  smaller  share  than  they  did  in  pioneer 
times.      The  introduction  of  machines  and  the  subsequent 
minute  division  of  labor  have  decreed  that  they  do  a  differ- 
ent share,  nothing  more. 

Thi3  work  that  women  now  do  is,  in  the  main,  just  the 
sort  of  work  which,  under  proper  conditions,  would  be  admir- 
ably suited  to  them.      It  is  a  question  whether  men  would 
ever  be  easily  adapted  to  the  nerve-racking  work  of  the 
telephone  operator.      They  would  not  be  content  with  selling 
ribbons,  pins,  laces  and  the  thousand  articles  that  young 
girls  hand  over  the  counters  of  our  stores  every  day. 
Women  are  needed  in  wrapping,  labelling,  sorting  and  the 
many  occupations  requiring  deft  movements  and  patient  care. 


They  are  doing  work  that  cannot  be  done  as  .veil  by  men. 

The  failure  of  men  to  recognize  the  significance  of 
this  change  in  women's  work,  even  as  they  once  misunderstood 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  constitutes  the  biggest  pro- 
blem incident  to  women's  entrance  into  the  wage-earning 
world.      This  movement  is  not  the  result  of  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  revolutionary  women  to  shirk 
their  womanly  duties  and  do  a  man's  work;  it  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  our  present  industrial  economy.      It  is  no 
more  correct  to  talk  of  a  "new  woman"  than  of  a  "new  man"; 
both  men  and  women  are  facing  a  new  world,  a  world  in  which 
there  is  a  man's  work  and  a  woman's  work  as  truly  as  ever 
there  was.      The  temporary  problems  of  these  new  wage-sarner3 
will  never  be  solved  until  the  notion  that  women  are  rivals 

/ 

in  competition  with  men  gives  way  to  a  recognition  of  women 
as  helpers  in  co-operation  with  them.      So  long  as  the  public 
treats  these  women  as  usurpers,  just  so  long  will  their  en- 
trance into  the  occupations  be  slow  and  difficult,  and  the 
greater  evils  which  result  to  them,  aggravated. 

Nevertheless,  people  are  still  asking,   "Should  women 
work  for  a  wage  or  3hould  they  stay  at  home?"      Soon  we  shall 
admit  that  they  have  no  choice.     Then  we  shall  "What 
will  women  do?      How  can  they  do  what  they  undertake  least 
harmfully  to  themselves  and  to  those  with  whom  they  work?" 
But  transition,  experimentation,  investigation  are  such  vary 
long  words;  while  we  are  getting  to  the  end  of  them,  women 
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and,  therefore,  men  and  children,  necessarily  suffer.  Each 
group  of  workers  has  problems  peculiar  to  its  group,  but 
they  can  be  divided,  with  a  few  exceptions,  into  two  main 
divisions.      In  one  division  are  the  problems  of  the  untrained, 
temporary  workers  in  domestic  service,  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, and  manufacturing;  in  the  other  division  are  the  very 
different  problems  of  trained  workers,  professional  Women 
and  independent  entrepreneurs.      The  problems  of  the  first 
class  are  largely  economic  and  are  consequently  of  much 
greater  importance  to  this  3tudy. 

The  domestic  servant  problem  has  changed  little  since 
people  first  called  it  "a  problem".      The  "hired  girl"  was 
probably  the  first  woman  wage-earner  and  some  of  the  original 
unpleasant  features  of  her  work  remain  until  today.  Her 
hours  are  long  and  indefinite;  she  has  no  special  training 
for  her  work;  she  lives  with  the  family  for  whom  she  works, 
and  is  at  all  times  subject  to  orders  from  every  member  of 
it.      She  must  use  the  back  door,  entertain  in  the  kitchen, 
if  she  entertains  in  the  house  at  all,  and  sleep  in  the  most 
unattractive  room  in  the  house .      In  short,  she  must  "keep 
her  place",  a  place  that  is  scorned  oy  factory  girls,  sales- 
women, stenographers  and  every  other  class  of  working  women 
themselves. 

This  problem  is  complicated  somewhat  by  the  large 
numbers  of  newly  arrived  immigrant  women  employed  in  the 
service.      They  are  often  deliberately  chosen  for  home, 


hotel  and  restaurant  work  beca-uae  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  our  country,  they  are  submissive  and 
are  willing  to  take  low  wages,  they  are  strong  peasant  women 
and  are  thorough  in  what  they  do.      They  have  few  friends, 
no  social  position,  no  independence.      It  is  no  great  wonder 
that  evil  of  all  sorts  claims  its  largest  toll  from  this 
class  of  working  girls.      Tired,  lonely,  shunned,  but,  never- 
theless, wanting  good  times  and  pretty  things  as  doe 3  any 
normal  girl,  they  are  victims  of  anyone  who  will  show  them 
attention. 

There  are  hopeful  developments  in  the  servant  problem, 
however.      As  work  ha3  been  taken  out  of  the  home,  the  maid- 
of-all-work  as  well  as  the  housewife  has  been  relieved.  Once 
3he  cooked,  swept,  sewed,  3pun  and  wove,  washed  and  ironed, 
and  did  all  sort 3  of  odd  jobs  to  fill  a  ten  or  twelve  hour 
day.      Now  domestic  service  is  being  narrowed  more  and  more 
to  personal  service  and  special  kinds  of  housework.  The 
social  stigma  attached  to  the  personal  attendant  will  no 
doubt  be  difficult  to  remove,  especially  when  her  -work  is  for 
an  exacting  mistress,  apparently  more  distasteful  than  much 
harder  tasks  set  by  an  unscrupulous  master.  Increased 
specialization  of  domestic  duties,  however,  will  surely  make 
it  possible  for  servants  to  have  their  own  homes,  definite 
tasks  and  hours  of  leisure  like  other  workers  have.  When 
that  point  is  reached,  the  domestic  servant  problem  will  be 
no  more  difficult  to  solve  than  the  common  problems  of  the 
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other  untrained  groups. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  girls  in  trade 
and  transportation  results  from  the  extreme  youth  and  inex- 
perience of  the  vast  majority  of  the  workers;    So  little 
education  and  special  training  are  necessary  to  become  a 
salesgirl  or  a  telephone  girl  that  thousands  of  girls  are 
ready  to  compete  for  positions  as  30on  a3  they  reach  the  age 
required  by  law.      At  an  age  when  they  should  be  just  a 
carefree  bevy  of  high  school  girls,  they  are  sophisticated 
young  women  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  influences  that  can 
not  but  endanger  their  whole  lives  and  the  lives  of  others 
some  time  dependent  upon  them  for  training.      There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  business  world  coarsens  the  inexperienced 
girls  who  now  enter  it  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  their 
presence  refines  the  business  world.      TCere  this  inevitably 
true,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  were  not  always 
needed  there.      For  to  women  will  be  assigned,  as  always, 
the  ethioal  guidance  of  the  race.      And  certain  it  is  that 
the  experience  of  these  young  girls  is  not  at  present  the 
proper  training  for  that  guidance . 

The  employment  of  mothers  in  manufacturing  and  in 
some  unskilled  occupations  in  domestic  and  personal  service 
results  in  evils  that  cannot  be  overestimated.     There  is  not 
a  3ingle  redeeming  feature  in  "home  work",  that  many  people 
delude  themselves  into  believing  i3  preferable  to  factory 
work.      In  addition  to  the  necessary  neglect  of  home  and 


children,  the  mother  who  "brings  work  home  from  the  factory- 
must  often  keep  her  own  baby  girl  busy  winding  paper  around 
wires  for  flower  stems,  far  into  the  night.      If  mothers 
work  in  a  factory  or  anywhere  "by  the  day"  they  must  entrust 
the  life  of  tiny  babies,  a  frail  thing  at  beat,  to  old  women 
and  small  children  who  are  ignorant  and  irresponsible.  The 
very  name,   "little  mother",  given  sometimes  in  praise  of  the 
courage  of  girl  nurses,  la  a  crime  against  childhood.  No 
little  girl  of  nine  or  ten  years    ha3  any  business  being  a 
"dear  little  mother".      She  should  be  a  young  animal,  without 
a  responsibility  bigger  than  her  own  small  body,  who  eat3  and 
sleeps,  plays  and  grows,  without  a  thought  that  she  will  ever 
have  the  entire  care  of  any  child. 

After  all,  these  peculiar  problems  and  all  the  other 
problems  common  to  these  groups  can  be  reduced  to  a  few  fun- 
damental ones.      It  is  a  story  of  lack  of  training,  resulting 
in  unskilled,  monotonous  work  under  conditions  over  which  the 
worker  has  no  control.        Long  hours  and  pitifully  low  wages 
are  the  rule,  and  they  result  in  malnutrition,  neglect  of 
childhood,  broken  health  and  blighted  lives.      There  is  no 
more  saddening  thing  than  the  breaking  of  the  health  of  those 
upon  whom  depends  in  a  peculiar  way  the  vitality  of  the  race. 
Accidents  and  disease  may  be  combatted;  but  the  nervous 
3train  and  general  deterioration  of  health  often  ignored  be- 
cause they  are  30  alow  and  insidious,  work  most  injurious 
consequences  to  society.      It  is  a  superficial  civilization, 
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a  spurious  prosperity,  indeed,  that  is  built  upon  the  broken 
health  of  women  and  girls. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  low  wage  of  working  women 
is  the  basic  wrong  to  be  righted,  a  wrong  that  hurts  the 
men  workers  as  veil  as  the  women.     Before  anything  can  be 
done  for  the  health,  mind  and  morals  of  working  women,  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  mu3t  be  assured;  as  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  any  race,  nation  or  class  rest3  upon  industrial  inde- 
pendence.     The  causes  of  low  wages  for  women  are  poor  work 
due  to  lack  of  training,  temporary  employment,  keener  com- 
petition because  confined  largely  to  certain  fields,  and  the 
general  opinion  that  part  of  a  woman's  expenses  come  from  a 
certain  vague  family  fund.     The  methods  that  naturally  suggest 
themselves  for  the  raising  of  wages  and  the  bettering  of  work- 
ing conditions  are  organization  of  the  workers,  legislation, 
and  industrial  education. 

There  i3  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  ability  of  women  to  organize.1        Certain  it  is  that 
organization  has  lagged  far  behind  the  rapid  entrance  of 
women  into  the  industrial  field.      Furthermore,  organization 
has  failed,  and  must  fail  for  years  to  come,  among  the  workers 
who  most  need  it.      Even  in  Chicago,  where  the  proportion  of 
women  who -are  organized  is  highest,  organization  has  been 

1.  For  a  complete  study  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
organization  of  women,  see  Henry,   "The  Trade  Union  Woman"; 
Herron,   "Labor  Organization  Among  ^omen";  Marot,  "American 
Labor  Unions". 


3poraiic,  member ahip  in  the  unions  falling  off  with  either 
success  or  failure. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mass  of  women 
workers  are  unskilled;  and  unskilled  workers,  men  or  women, 
are  most  difficult  to  organize.      Consequently,  all  the 
difficulties  that  attend  the  organization  of  men  must  be 
added  toYthose  peculiar  to  the  organization  of  women.  The 
greatest  problems  of  women's  organization  are  their  failure 
to  recognize  the  need  of  it  for  their  brief  stay  in  the  ware- 
earning  world,  and  the  attitude  of  the  public,  as  yet.  dis- 
approving of  woman's  work,  to  say  nothing  of  her  right  to 
organize . 

Peculiar  conditions  in  certain  industries  and  trades 
have  made  organization  of  women  easy.      Men  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  encourage  and  even  to  force  the  organization  of 
women  in  the  Typographical  and  Telegraphers1  Unions , because 
the  women  can  compete  with  the  men.      In  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  women's  work  la  supplementary  to  the  men's  so  that 
cordial  relations  exist  between  the  sexes;  wages  are  compara- 
tively high;  the  policy  of  granting  the  label  to  employers 
who  favor  a  closed  shop  and  the  predominance  of  men  in  the  in- 
dustry, force  women  to  join  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 
In  bookbinding,  there  is  no  jealousy  between  the  men  and 
women;  wages  are  fair  and  shops  are  comfortable;  the  ?/ork  is 
pleasant,  attracting  girls  among  whom  organization  is  easy. 
And  yet,  in  all  of  these  unions  that  have  done  a  great  deal 
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for  women,  the  women  themselves,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
have  had  little  influence  upon  the  general  policies  of  the 
organi  zation . 

There  are  other  successful  organizations  among  women 
who  need  it  even  less.      Women  are  admitted  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  on  equal  terms  with  men.     This  is 
one  of  the  strongest  unions  in  the  country,  maintaining  large, 
attractive  clubhouses,  requiring  high  initiation  fees  and 
making  almost  impossible  the  succe33  of  a  non-union  profession- 
al musician.      The  Teachers'  Federation  of  Chicago  is  an 
anomaly,  an  association  of  professional  men  and  women  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.     It  came  into 
prominence  in  1900  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year,  the  school  board  cut  the  salaries  of  the  Chicago 
teachers .      Suit  was  brought  to  compel  payment  and  the  court 
decided  favorably  to  the  Federation.      The  organization, 
composed  largely  of  women,  ha3  done  much  to  give  teachers  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  schools;  it  ia  working  hard 
for  the  passage  of  the  teachers'  pension  law,  before  the 
Illinois  Assembly  at  the  present  time. 

All  of  these  organizations,  while  they  do  not  help 
directly  the  thousands  of  women  who  need  help  most,  those  in 
the  stores,  offices,  and  kitchens,  and  the  unskilled  every- 
where, can,  nevertheless,  be  made  the  greatest  possible  in- 
fluence toward  the  ultimate  organization  of  all  women. 
Teachers,  especially,  who  know  what  the  union  means  to  them 


in  their  fight  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  who  know  the 
needs  of    the  children  probably  as  nc  others  know  them,  can 
give  first-hand  information,  can  educate  children  to  the  needs 
of  organization,  and,  with  the  help  of  all  trade  union  women, 
can  be  the  means  of  arousing  public  opinion  favorable  to  labor 
legislation  and  trade  unionism. 

The  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  organized  in 
1903,  has  proved  one  of  the  most  effective  organizations  for 
combining  the  efforts  of  trade  union  women  with  those  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Consumer's  League,  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  the  Young  Women' 3 
Christian  Association  and  the  Federation  of  Women' 3  Clubs,  to 
help  working  women  everywhere.      The  Chicago  branch  was  or- 
ganized in  1904  and  was  the  first  to  develop  strength  and 
activity.    Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  of  Chicago  ha3  been  president 
of  the  National  League  since  1907,  and,  being  a  woman  of 
independent  means,  has  given  her  entire  time  and  boundless 
energy  to  the  work  of  organization. 

The  seal  of  the  League  bears  the  motto,   "The  8-hour 
day;  a  living  wage;  to  guard  the  home",  the  sum  of  the  work- 
ing woman's  needs.      The  platform  of  the  League  declares  for 
the  organization  of  all  workers  into  trade  unions;  equal  pay 
for  equal  work;  the  eight  hour  day;  the  minimum  wage  scale; 
full  citizenship  for  women;  and  all  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  economic  program  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Its  success  may  be  measured  by  the  incessant  appeals  made  to 


it  for  assistance  in  organizing  unions;  and  in  the  recognition 
of  public  men,  labor  leaders  and  politicians,  who  turn  to  it 
for  information  concerning  the  needs  of  wage-earning  women. 

Labor  leaders  were  first  convinced  that  the  League 
meant  business,  when  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  strikes  in 
the  sewing  trades  from  1909  to  1911.      The  first  great  strike 
began  in  the  Triangle  Shirt  Waist  Company  in  New  York.  It 
was  a  sudden  dramatic  move  of  unorganized,  desperate  girls, 
against  unbearable  working  conditions  and  the  cutting  of  wages. 
The  strike  was  begun  with  the  old  Jewish  oath  taken  by  thou- 
sands of  Jewish  girls:   "If  I  turn  traitor  to  the  cause  I  now 
pledge,  may  this  hand  wither  and  drop  off  at  the  wrist  from 
this  arm  I  now  raise,"1     This  movement  of  young  girls  spread 
rapidly  until  it  became  the  largest  uprising  of  women  ever 
known  in  the  United  States.      About  three  hundred  New  York 
employers  signed  the  agreement  drawn  up  by  the  strikers,  but 
at  least  one  hundred  of  these  were  lost  the  first  year,  due 
to  dullness  in  the  trade  and  lack  of  organization  among  the 
workers . 

A  strike  in  Philadelphia  followed  the  one  in  New  York. 
It  is  the  same  story  of  struggle  and  hardship,  of  lack  of 
sympathy  from  the  public  and  press,  of  over- zealous  police 
and  unscrupulous  employers,  and,  finally,  only  temporary 
success  from  lack  of  leadership. 

As  a  direct  outcome  of  these  eastern  rebellions,  the 
makers  of  ready-made  clothing  struck  in  Chicago  on  September 

1.  Henry,   "The  Trade  Union  Woman",  p.  92. 
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23,  1910.      Here  it  achieved  a  unique  success,  unique  "because 
everything  seemed  against  the  strikers.      Large  numbers  of 
them  were  men,  so  that  intense  suffering  resulted  from  their 
unemployment;  and  the  variety  of  nationalities  made  concerted 
action  almost  impossible.      The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  should  have  credit  for  the 
success.      Their  appeals  for  help  and  sympathy  lived  on  the 
front  pages  of  newspapers  and  on  the  platform;  they  patrolled 
the  streets  and  did  picket  duty;  they  secured  fair  play  in 
the  courts  and  raised  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  strikers. 

One  thing  was  proved  in  these  huge  strikes,  especially 
the  one  in  Chicago:  women  and  girls  have  qualities  that  will 
some  day  make  them  excellent  trade  unionists.      The  heroism 
of  thousands  of  wan, hungry  women,  who  settled  down  to  a  test 
of  endurance,  was  tragic,  and  yet  it  gave  hope  for  the  future. 
The  first  agreement,  signed  by  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx,  and 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  was  rejected  by  the  inex- 
perienced strikers,  who  preferred  destitution  to  compromise. 
Not  until  the  middle  of  January  did  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx 
confer  with  representatives  of  the  strikers  and  draw  up  their 
memorable  agreement,  controlling  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  between  7,000  and  10,000  men  and  women.      The  end 
of  the  strike  on  February  3  was  a  triumph  for  the  unions  of 
the  garment  workers;  but  for  the  great  mass  of  unorganized 
strikers  it  meant  a  return  to  work  without  any  guarantee  of 
fair  treatment.      Nevertheless,  this  rebellion  of  unorganized 
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women,  who  fought  in  the  only  way  they  knew,  has  taught  the 
women  and  the  general  public  lessons  that  they  will  never 
forget . 

The  chief  need  of  the  unorganized  workers  in  the  sewing 
trades,  and  indeed,  in  all  temporary,  unskilled  occupations 
of  the  factory,  office  and  store    is  not  so  much  a  large 
membership  in  the  unions  as  a  need  of  leaders  and  women  organ- 
izers.     Students  of  trade  unionism  are  agreed  that  mixed 
unions  are  not  the  best  for  women  and  that  men  cannot  success- 
fully organize  girls. 

^omen  do  not  attend  the  meetings  of  mixed  unions, 
partly  because  their  home  duties  often  prevent  their  going, 
partly  because  of  the  places  where  union  meetings  are  fre- 
quently held,  but  largely  because  the  women  have  no  active 
part  in  the  organization.      They  naturally  are  not  interested 
in  discussions  that  they  know  nothing  about;  their  staying  at 
home,  however,  is  sure  proof  to  the  men  that  women  do  not 
make  good  unionists. 

it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  women  workers 
are  really  little  girls  who  want  to  go  where  there  is  real 
fun,  not  to  hear  endless  discussions  by  grown  men.  Sunning 
an  organization  in  which  every  girl  has  a  part  would  be  fun 
if  they  knew  how  to  do  it.      While  they  are  learning,  there 
should  be  no  experienced  men  around  to  hear  the  chairman  re- 
ply to  a  complaint  of  a  member:   "Is  this  your  own  kick,  or  is 
it  all  of  cur  kick?"      The  member  will  reply  to  this  query 


without  confusion.      She  would  never  dare  answer  the  same 
question,  put  in  the  proper  way  by  an  old  union  member:  "Is 
this  a  private  grievance  or  is  it  a  collective  grievance?"1 

Men  cannot  organize  women  because  they  cannot  under- 
stand 7/omen'a  work  and  their  problems  as  women  can;  they 
cannot  readily  have  access  to  the  girls  when  at  home  or  during 
their  leisure  hours.      Many  of  the  best  women  organizers  thus 
far  have  been  women  like  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  Mary  Dreier, 
Carola  Woerishofer,  and  Frances  Squire  Potter,  women  of 
education  and  wealth  who  could  not  remain  idle  and  feel  free, 
so  long  as  any  woman  remained  in  bondage.      The  working  girls 
need  such  women,  and  hundreds  more  like  them,  just  as  the 
men  once  needed  Horace  Greeley,  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Wendell 
Phillips.      It  must  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  one 
aim  of  such  workers  should  be  to  develop  leaders  in  each 
trade  union  itself,  to  help  the  women  to  reach  the  place  where 
they  can  help  themselves. 

In  answer  to  the  need  for  women  organizers,  the 
Chicago  League  gave  several  months  of  training  in  1914-  to 
three  trade  union  girls.      The  University  of  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  University  co-operated  in  the  teaching  of  the 
principles  of  trade  unionism,  labor  legislation,  parliamentary 
law  and  public  speaking.      No  more  girls  have  received  this 
help  because  the  League  had  no  funds.     This  miglit  well  be  a 
problem  for  the  college  woman  to  solve.      She  should  be 

1.  Henry,   "The  Trade  Union  Woman",  p.  57. 
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assisted  by  organizations,  such  as  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  that  already  exist  for  the  improvement  of  wayward 
girlhood . 

The  day  when  women  can  bargain  with  their  employers  on 
equal  terms  with  men  will  not  come  foi  many,  many  years.  And 
in  the  meantime,  what  of  the  department  store  girls,  to  whose 
great  need  the  public  has  of  late  been  awakened?      We  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  investigation,  which  always  lead3  to  the  same 
ghastly  conclusions.      While  no  one  v/ould  contend  that  we 
should  depend  exclusively  upon  laws  to  remedy  the  evils, 
legislation  covering  hours,  conditions  of  work,  and  the  wages 
of  unskilled,  unorganized  workers  must  begin  the  work  that 
organization  and  education  will  finish.      Girls  cannot  organ- 
ize so  long  as  their  wages  are  tec  low  to  allow  them  to  live 
decently,  to  say  nothing  of  paying  union  dues.      Of  course, 
this  is  sometimes  called  class  legislation,  and  such  it  is; 
legislation  for  a  class  that  needs  it,  because  upon  the  mem- 
bers depends,  to  a  large  degree,  the  health  of  the  race. 

Iljinois  has  elaborate  statutes  covering  nearly  every 
point  ever    touched  upon  in  any  country.      This  is  good  in 
the  degree  that  they  are  based  upon  sound  principles  and  are 
enforced.      The  requirement  that  a  girl  under  sixteen  cannot 
be  employed  unless  she  can  read  simple  English  sentences  is 
not  necessarily  a  guarantee  of  her  preparation  for  her  work. 
Closing  the  doors  of  the  factory  to  girls  under  sixteen  or 
eighteen  will  not  have  a  very  far-reaching  effect,  unless, 


in  the  same  degree,  the  doors  of  the  school  are  opened  to 
them.      And  the  effect  of  this  depends  in  turn  upon  the  kind 
of  training  that  the  school  offers. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  whole  training  of  women 
core  some  relation  to  their  life  work.      The  gulf  between 
their  training  in  our  schools  and  the  wage-earning  world, 
and  the  wider  gulf  between  the  wage-earning  world  and  their 
homes,  must  and  will  somehow  be  bridged.      Manual  instruction 
and  simple  domestic  accomplishments  are  needed  by  girls  for 
their  double  role  of  wage-earner  and  home-maker.      Mo3t  of 
our  schools  are  still  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  women 
of  the  middle  classes.      Trade  training  for  the  girls  who 
need  it  most  does  not  consist  in  knowing  how  to  mix  water 
colors,  to  space  ruffles  and  tucks  for  dainty  underwear,  or 
in  knowing  how  to  take  three  or  four  hours  to  make  a  pudding, 
with  expensive  equipment,  gas  plates  and  a  thermometer,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  able  to  read  "simple  English  sentences". 

And,  after  all,  temporary  legislation,  supplemented 
always  by  work  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  traii^  womanhood, 
universally  organized,  must  come  through  the  arousing  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  recognition  of  women  wage-earners  as 
a  permanent  group,  even  though  the  work  of  individuals  is 
temporary.      It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  this  public  opinion 
were  aroused  through  the  efforts  of  women  themselves,  aided 
always  by  the  more  experienced  men  at  times  of  discouragement 
and  crisis; 
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-lien  one  looks  through  copy  after  copy  of  a  great 
Illinois  daily  at  a  time  when  an  8-hour  bill  i9  before  the 
state  assembly,  and  finds  on  the  page  entitled  "Woman  and 
her  Diverse  Problems",  the  confessions  of  a  wife,  talks  on 
extreme  summer  styles,  advice  to  the  love-lorn,  and  the 
like,  one  feels  that  women  are  not  yet  fully  awake  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  press.      There  is  room  for  a  discussion 
of  a  bill,  now  before  the  Illinois  Assembly,  to  fix  the 
maximum  height  of  women's  heels  at  one  and  three-eighths 
inches,  but  little  interest  in  the  bill  for  a  maximum  8- hour 
day.      It  would  be  interesting  if  women  knew  just  how  many 
more  suffer  from  low  wages  than  suffer  from  high  heels. 
Some  day  they  will  know  and  then  "woman's  diverse  problems" 
will  be  bravely  met. 

It  should  be  said  that  even  now  there  is  no  cause  for 
pessimism.      The  whole  movement  for  bettering  the  condition 
of  women  workers  is  going  in  the  right  direction.     It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  the  peculiar  problems  incident 
to  women's  entrance  into  the  occupations  will  be  solved,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  "the  labor  problem"  is  never  solved.  In 
the  meantime  every  possible  means  must  be  employed  to  give 
women  a  wage  more  commensurate  with  their  needs.      This  will 
come  when  people  realize  that  women's  wages  are  not  fair  so 
long  as  they  are  fixed  on  the  assumption  that  every  woman 
has  a  husband,  brother  or  father  contributing  to  her  support; 
when  women  become  so  skilled  that  they  are  not  as  readly 


interchangeable  as  the  parts  of  the  machines  they  operate; 
when  the  public  recognizes  that  while  each  woman  may  be  a 
temporary  worker,  women  constitute  an  essential  and  permanent 
part  of  the  laboring  force. 


Few  of  the  economic  problems  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages  belong  to  the  women  who  are  trained  for  business  or 
the  professions.      The  one  fear  that  people  have  for  the 
entrance  of  women  into  these  occupations  is  the  age-old  fear 
for  any  change  in  the  status  of  women.     It  is  not  "a  problem". 
The  argument,   "it  will  make  them  unwomanly",  has  been  urged 
to  prevent  giving  women  souls,  places  at  the  dinner  table, 
feet  free  from  cruel  binding,  education,  and  the  ballot. 
They  have  secured  them  all  and  are  still  "the  eternal 
feminine".      No  one  need  fear  giving  them  industrial  indepen- 
dence . 

A  good  deal  of  the  discu3  3ion  in  the  columns  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  at  the  time  when  the  controversy  over 
women's  education  wa3  at  its  height,  would  highly  amuse  even 
those  who  now  fear  that  a  profession  would  unsex  women.  Much 
of  it  was  sarcastic  and  illogical,  proving  that  there  is  pro- 
bably no  movement,  about  which  people  think  less  and  feel 
more.      Many  expressed  themselves  in  very  poor  rhyme,  in  a 


column  of  Harper's  Weekly  entitled  "The  Humor  of  the  Day". 
One  man  gave  to  women  three  privileges: 

"The  first,  to  tease  her  faithful  lover; 

The  second,  to  coquet;  the  third  - 
And  that  which  oftenest  we  discover  - 

TO  argue  points  the  most  absurd, 
And,  right  or  wrong,  to  have  the  latest  word!" 

Majy  writers  expressed  beliefs  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand.      "Botany,  as  a  science  in  the  masculine  sense,  is 
not  a  proper  study  for  girls."        "All  girls  taught  among 
boys  by  men,  retain  all  their  lives  more  or  less  of  an  un- 
womanly character."^       And  this  was  said,  not  about  the 
future  of  some  abstract  woman,  but  about  our  own  mothers! 

One  man,  in  an  effort  to  furnish  definite  information 
on  the  effect  of  education  upon  marriage,  made  this  report 
at  a  meeting  of  college  presidents  at  Springfield,  Illinois:2 
"To  show  that  our  ayeteas  does  not  bewilder  woman  with  a  vain 
ambition,  or  tend  to  turn  her  aside  from  the  work  which  God 
has  impressed  upon  her  entire  constitution,  I  may  state  that 
of  the  84  ladies  that  have  taken  the  college  course,  27  only 
are  unmarried.      Of  these  37,  four  died  early,  and  of  the 
remaining  23,  20  are  graduates  of  less  than  six  years  stand- 
ing." 


1.  Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Education,  1867-1868, 

pp.  377-383. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  395. 


The  kind  of  critics  who  scoff  and  ridicule    need  never 
be  taken  seriously.      The  man  who  is  sincere  in  his  fears 
deserves  an  answer.      Once,  women  without  an  education  or  a 
trade  had  no  excuse  for  living  unless  they  married,  They 
sought  marriage  desperately  to  escape  the  stigma  of  becoming 
superfluous  females.     If  marriage  is  a  woman's  noblest  life, 
it  surely  should  not  be  entered  except  by  a  higher  motive 
than  this. 

Now  that  women  have  a  big  work  to  do,  they  need  never 
marry  except  in  answer  to  their  great  desire.      Of  course, 
many  of  them  may  never  marry,  but  married  or  not,  profession- 
al women  will  be  self-supporting  and  a  broader  outlook  and 
a  deeper  understanding  will  be  theirs.      Ask  any  soldier  on 
the  battle  fields  today  if  women  can  always  do  more  good  in 
the  world  by  marrying  and  building  homes.      Florence  Night- 
ingale and  women  like  her  will  always  be  set  aside  with  the 
great  few  of  both  3exes  to  be  the  pioneers,  and  the  masses 
of  men  and  women  will  follow  with  the  work  they  can  do  best. 

Women  need  men's  conservatism  to  keep  them  steady. 
The  woman  movement  began  with  radical  assertions  of  the 
similarity  and  equality  of  the  sexes;  each  woman  who  ste,rts 
gaily  on  her  way  to  a  career  recapitulates  the  history  of 
the  movement.      But  both  collectively  and  individually  they 
come  to  realize  that  men  and  women  are,  and  always  will  be, 
different;  that,  in  order  to  realize  the  highest  development 
of  the  race,  both  viewpoints  must  be  represented  in  the 


councils  and  the  tangled  business  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
at  the  fireside.      We  need  have  no  fear  for  these  women  who 
are  prepared  to  face  life  uns^fraid.      Our  one  fear  should 
be  for  the  thousands  who  work  without  training  and  without 
reward,  the  women  whom  we  have  succeeded  in  making,  through 
our  misunderstanding  and  neglect,  not  more  womanly,  but  only- 
more  helpless. 
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Women  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 

(1870-1900) 
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Men  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 

(1870-1900) 
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Explanation  of  Transfers  of  Occupations  in  Census 
to  Conform  to  Adopted  Classification. 


The  Census  of  1870. 

"Agriculture  and  extractive  industries"  include: 
Fishermen,  lumbermen,  miners,  oil  operatives, 
quarreymen. 

"Literary  and  scientific  persons"  include: 
Librarians,  authors  and  lecturers, 

"Servants  and  waitresses"  include: 

Domestic  servants,  employes  of  hotels  and 
restaurants . 

"Bookkeepers  and  accountants"  include: 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants  in  stores.  There 
are  probably  others  with  clerks  and  bookkeepers 
in  banks,  insurance,  railway  and  telegraph 
of  f ices . 

"Clerks  and  copyists"  include: 

Clerks  and  copyists,  clerks  in  government 
offices,  clerks  and  bookkeepers  in  insurance 
offices,  and  clerk3  and  bookkeepers  in  manufac- 
turing establishments. 

"Saleswomen"  include: 

Saleswomen  and  clerks  in  stores. 

"Telephone  and  telegraph  operators"  include: 

Employes  of  telegraph  companies,  not  clerks. 

"Food  preparers"  include: 

Bakers,  cheese  makers,  meat  packers,  picklers 
and  curers. 

"Others  in  trade  and  transportation"  include: 

Employes  of  government,  employes  in  companies, 
apprentices  in  stores,  commercial  travellers, 
employes  of  railroad  companies  (not  clerks), 
hucksters,  laborers,  milkwomen,  pawnbrokers, 
peddlers,  toll  gate  and  bridge  keepers. 
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The  Oensus  of  1830. 

"Literary  and  scientific  persona"  include: 

Authors,  lecturers  and  literary  persons, 
chemists,  assayers,  metallurgists. 

"Hotel,  restaurant  and  saloon  keepers": 

Saloon  keepers  are  listed  with  bartenders. 
Transferred  to  "others  in  service". 

"Servants . and  waitresses"  include: 

Domestic  se.vant3  and  employes  of  hotels  and 
restaurants,  not  clerks. 

"Housekeepers  and  stewardesses": 

Only  stewardesses  listed  in  this  census. 

"Bookkeepers  and  accountants"  include: 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants  in  stores. 
Others  no  doubt  with  clerks  and  bookkeepers, 
listed  with  "clerks  and  copyists". 

"Clerks  and  copyists"  include: 

Clerk3  and  copyists  not  otherwise  described, 
clerks  in  government  offices,  hotels  and 
restaurants,  clerks  and  bookkeepers  in  banks, 
express  companies,  insurance  offices,  railway 
offices  and  manufacturing  establishments. 

"Saleswomen"  include: 

Saleswomen  and  clerks  in  stores. 

"Telegraph  and  telephone  operators"  include: 

Officials  and  employes  of  telegraph  companies. 

"Food  preparers"  include: 

Bakers,  cheese  makers,  meat  packers,  curers, 
pickler3,  preservers,  millers. 

"Dre33makers  and  milliners"  include: 

Seam3tre33es ,  not  listed  separately.  Appren- 
tices not  given  separately  as  in  other  reports. 

"Seamstresses  and  tailoresses"  include: 
Tailoresses  only. 

"Other  textile  workers"  include: 

Lace  makers,  sewing  machine  operators,  sail 
and  awning  makers. 
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The  Census  of  1S00 . 

"Agriculture  and.  extractive  Industries"  include: 
Oil,  ga3  and  3alt  operatives,  fishermen, 
and  miners . 

"Other  textile  workers"  include: 

Lace,  embroidery,  sail,  awning,  tent  makers, 
and  sewing  machine  operators. 
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